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For The Michigan Farmer. 
MORE ABOUT FARM POWER. 





As a reader of The Farmer for a 
good many years I would write a few 
lines on this cheap power question. 
The discussion on power windmills re- 
minds me of the disc, or deep, versus 
shallow plowing and the chess discus- 
sion a few years ago. 

I am living on a 360-acre farm and 
have had a power windmill about 15 
years, also steam power and tread 
power, each of which was very satis- 
factory, although I was very much dis- 
appointed with my windmill at first, 
because I expected too much. My 
power mill is on top of one end of a 
barn, 40x80 feet, tower about 60 feet 
above ground. 

In the basement below windmill is 
the silo. Bought an ensilage cutter 
with 16-inch knives and will cut a ton 
of green corn in five minutes in a good 
wind, But just think! three teams on 
the road to silo. After second or third 
load was cut no more wind. Had to 
take out my engine. The engine has 
kept that job ever since. 

Had the large barn filled with peas. 
Had a line shaft running to the barn 
floor, attached it to the trench machine. 
Threshed in the forenoon with splendid 
success, but there was no wind in the 
afternoon (and that windmill of mine 
has this great fault, it will not go 
without wind). Had to get out my 
tread power for driving thresh ma- 
chine and have used it ever since. 

But the windmill is a perfect suc- 
cess for grinding both flour and feed. 
My hopper will hold about 300 bushels 
and can grind, in a good wind, about 
15 bushels per hour. Without anybody 
attending it has ground, many times, 
100 bushels or more over night, when 
I was sound asleep. 

Grinder is of iron and steel. Will 
grind corn in the ear, but have done 
very little ear grinding, because we 
have several sawmills near by, and if 
I should ever think the feed too heavy 
I would get a load of sawdust, free of 
charge, and it would be already ground. 

‘Windmill has not cost me one cent 
for repairs in the 15 years. My tread 
power I have used about the same 
length of time, and have done all my 
threshing, and never killed a horse on 
it. But remember that a _ two-horse 
tread power can produce four to five 
horse-power by elevating the front 
end, and if that is done for any length 
of time the best horse will be ruined. 
With a slight elevation no horse will 
be hurt. Have often given my bull 
exercise in the tread power for cutting 
feed or shelling corn, or gleaning 
wheat, which was splendid exercise 
and a great improvement to the bull. 

‘Fhe great mistake a good many 





make in buying windmills is that they 
buy too small mills. I have seen a 
good many standing idle the year 
round, because they are too small to 
produce the desired power. About 
cheapness in power I would say where 
fuel is plenty and cheap, steam power 
is as cheap as any power; I use my 
steam engine for driving cream, separa- 
tor, butter worker and churns; also for 
filling silo in the fall, with no cost for 
fuel except the making and hauling 
the wood. 
Cc. F, LEIPPRANDT. 

Huron Co., Mich. 

(Friend Leipprandt states about 
what we believe concerning the farm 
power business. Possibly our friend’s 
tread power is of an older pattern, and 
not so perfectly governed as our nhew 
style, with finely adjusted automatic 
governor. We prefer the tread power 
to run our separator on this account. 

For grinding feed we are arranging 
a large hopper to hold 25 or 30 bushels 
of grain. Spouts will run down into 
the grinder hopper—one for corn, an- 
other for oats. There will also be a 
large bin below to hold the ground 
feed. Our plan-és-to fill the upper hop- 
per, open the slides, put the windmill 
in gear and leave it—to grind when the 
wind blows. The shaker shoe will be 
so adjusted that no grain can run 
down into the grinder plates when the 
motion is below a certain speed, and 
thus prevent choking.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
STEAM POWER ON THE FARM. 

I have taken The Farmer for sev- 
eral years and have never seen any 
article which advocated anything but 
wind or horse power on the farm. 

Now I would like to ask: Why not 
use steam? With a power windmill 
one can only work when the wind 
blows; but with steam one can take 
advantage of a stormy day, or a few 
hours of spare time and do his grind- 
ing, shelling or cut his stalks, or do 
all three, and one does not need to 
leave anything more important to do 
this work, because the wind happens 
to blow. 

Of course this is much the same with 
a horse or tread power, but with an 
engine one can double the amount of 
work done in the same length of time. 

Some people think that an engine is 
unsafe to have near the farm build- 
ings, but with a man who is at all 
careful in the manner he runs one, I 
do not think they are any more dan- 
gerous than a lantern carried into a 
barn. In fact, the instances of fires 
caused by engines are fewer than 
those caused by lanterns. 

I have an engine which stands 
about twenty feet from my barn, In 
this I burn mostly soft coal, as this 
is the cheapest as well as the safest 
fuel. 

‘With my engine I shell all the corn, 
grind all the feed, and cut all the stalks 
for a dairy of thirty cows. Besides 
steaming feed for cows through the 
winter, as I consider this better feed 





than ensilage, and I also cook the feed 
for a number of hogs. 

Now Mr. Editor, do not say that 
steam can not be used successfully on 
the farm! For in this vicinity are 
eight farmers who use it, one of these 
having formerly used a power wind- 
mill, but found that he could not 
make it successful, and so invested in 
a boiler and engine. 

The expense of running an engine, 
more than a windmill, is the fuel, and 
that is a small matter, when one takes 
into consideration the great advantage 
which it has. 

Perhaps the reason why so many 
farmers use wind instead of steam 
power is because they do not know 
how to run an engine. But a man 
who cannot learn to run an engine will 
never make a success of farming. 

H. B. WATTLES. 

(Steam is very handy to have on 
many farms, and so is steam power 
for certain purposes, and on a large 
farm where it can be almost daily 
utilized, much depends on circum- 
stances as to whether a steam engine 
should be selected to do such work as 
cutting and grinding feed, shelling 
corn, ete. 

We use a steam boiler or heater to 
furnish hot water and steam for use 
in our creamery, but we greatly pre- 
fer the tread power for running the 
cream separator, swing churn and but- 
ter worker. 

For grinding feed, cutting corn 
stover, shelling corn, etc., we expect 
to use a 16-foot steel geared windmill. 
And on the days when we wish to run 
this machinery there will generally be 
more or less wind. The wind wheel 
is 60 feet from the ground, and there 
has been but two or three days since 
the mill was erected that there was 
not a fair air current running through 
the wheel. 

The treadpower and power wind- 
mill will furnish us a very satisfactory 
power and we need no steam engine 
for our work. However, we agree with 
friend Wattles that steam power is 
valuable for those who can manage 
and utilize it—Ed.) 


CONCERNING CROCK WELLS. 








ARE A SUCCESS. 

In The Farmer of July 17, Z. A. 
Hartsuff, of Livingston County, asks 
in regard to crock wells. 

I have had four of them and they are 
a success. They range from 20 to 36 
feet in depth. Use concrete crock 15 
inches in diameter. They make a nice 
clean well. 

Wm. Midgley, Oakland Co., has put 
down many such wells, making that 


his business, 
ELMER D. WEST. 
Oakland Co., Mich. 





ARE u FAILURE. 
In your issue of July 17 you ask for 
experiences with earthen crock wells. 
Several years ago they were quite the 
rage here, but now no one cares to 
have one put down, and I know of no 
one who makes a business of putting 
in crocks. 


‘My father tried them, but would not 
try them again under any considera- 
tion. 


I know of one well that is crocked 
up a few feet above water, and stoned 


the rest of the way. One of the crocks 
broke and it was almost impossible to 
put a new one in its place, It is very 
difficult to repair or clean such a well. 

Where the crocks come near enough 
the surface to be affected by the frost 
they are almost sure to break. I do 
not think they are a success. 


T. C. SEVERANCE, JR. 
Oakland Co., Mich. 


(Friends West and Severance live 
but a few miles apart, and friend Midg- 
ley lives not more than 15 miles from 
the homes of the first named gentle- 
men. Yet in this same locality opia- 
ions differ as to the merits of earthen 
crocks for a well lining. 

We have seen a few such wells in 
various localities, but it was some 
years ago. Our individual opinion ig 
that much depends on the crock, and 
possibly the soil also. 

There is as much difference in crocks 
as in tile. One made of good material 
and properly burned and glazed should 
do good service in a well. ‘We advise 
selecting nothing but potter-clay or 
hard crocks. Those made of concrete 
or of brick-clay are more apt to erum- 
ble or shell all to pieces in time, espe- 
cially near the surface or top of the 
well. 

In making such a well it pays to do 
one’s best, both in selecting material 
and in workmanship. We never put 
down a well, but it seems to us that 
the potter-clay, hard burned crock is 
preferable to one of the concrete ya- 
riety.— Ed.) 





A MICHIGAN FARMER IN MIS- 
SISSIPPI. 





Flora, Miss., June 30, 1897. 
To the Editor of Michigan Farmer: 

I am a visitor at the home of Mr, J. 
T. ‘Downs, where your “Michigan 
Farmer” has fallen into my hands, and 
I have been very much interested in 
your good paper. I trust your readers 
will not be uninterested in a note from 
a farm in Mississippi. 

Mr. Downs, an honored egitizen of 
Marshall, ‘Mich., came several years 
ago to Mississippi, bringing with him 
all his honest thrift and energy, and 
bought a large plantation of 1,200 acres 
three miles west of the town of Flora. 
His farming is not like the farming 
around him, and he shows us southern 
people the possibilities of the South if 
work and good sense were applied. 
His corn is the finest I have ever seen 
at this time of the year, and is per- 
haps the best in the state. He has 
about 40 acres in corn in the field near 
the house. I measured an average 
stalk just now. It is 13 feet from the 
ground to the tip of tassel. It meas- 
ures 7 feet from the top of the 
ground to the ear. Nor is the corn all 
gone to stalk. Every stalk has a well- 
formed ear on it and a great many 
have two—no nubbins scarcely. 





The roasting ears have been ripe 
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some time, though it is not too hard 
to eat yet. The scenic beauty of it is 
inspiring, as the uniform tassels of the 
whole 40 acres wave in the gentle 
breeze like the plumes of a thousand 
crescent heroes. To me such a field of 
corn is a symbol of beauty. 

It is planted in the drill about two 
feet apart, the rows about three feet 
apart. The contrast between this corn 
and the corn just over the line is amaz- 
ing. The difference seems to be this: 
Mr. Downs believes that he will re- 
ceive full value for his work, hence 
works intelligently and unrelentingly 
while the ordinary Mississippi farmer 
(whether negro tenant or ignorant 
white man) believes blindly in the 
power of Providence and the weather, 
and that somehow or other the ground 
must yield him a living. The South 
needs to learn that work is the basis 
of all values. 

Mr. Downs tried checking his corn 
land when he first came here (as did 
also my father, a Kentuckian), but 
found it would not do for this soil, be- 
eause or erosion. The soil here is 
easily eroded and it very soluble, as 
the muddy streams attest. A farm left 
alone several years will have ditches 
and gullies cut across it unless it is 
properly drained. For this reason the 
land is worked year after year the 
same way, and men now plough down 
the same rows that were once tilled 
by slaves. 

Some reasons why Mississippians do 
not make corn: 1. The cotton crop 
hinders them from their corn, The 
very time the corn is needing its great- 
est stirring the cotton needs hoeing. 
The cotton gives ready cash in the fall, 
hence the farmer quits his corn and 
works his cotton, giving up his bread 
for a little money. 2. They do not 
know how to work it. They do not 
break the ground deep enough for corn. 
Cotton is cultivated shallow, as the 
roots are short and bunchy; and the 
corn is worked very much the same 
way. The turning plow and sweep 
and hoe are the principal implements 
used. ‘With the ignorant—and there 
are a great many farmers ignorant of 
farming—the rule of farming is the 
tradition of the fathers. I plough the 
same row my father did, and as near 
as possible in the same way; he made 
a big crop, why may not I? We have 
agricultural papers, but very few are 
read by the mass of farmers, A ten- 
ant can’t afford a paper. Besides he’s 
going to do as he pleases, whatever 
the paper says. 

3. They do not work it long enough. 
The work it gets is about as follows: 
Planted in the water-furrow with two 
furrows of clods turned on it. Nothing 
is done till it comes up. Off-bar it 
with two furrows and hoe it out toa 
stand. Let it stand a week or two, 
then throw two furrows to it. It is 
then about knee high. Wait a week 
or, two, then “sharp furrow” it, by run- 
ning a turning plow near it and throw- 
ing the dirt still higher on the stalk; 
it is now about waist high. Wait sev- 
eral weeks. Sow peas on the row and 
“throw out the middles,” it is “layed 
by.” With this much work, the farm- 
er commits the rest to chance or Proy- 
idence as his mind is inclined. They 
seem to think that if you work corn 
after it tassels you will kill it, a mere 
whim or a superstition, one can hardly 
tell. which. 

The Mississippi farmers, as a rule, 
never think of raising but one crop on 
the same ground in one year, though 
we have very short winters and there 
is hardly a time in which something 
will not grow. Mississippi soil will 
grow anything. It packs easily. All 
we need is more Michigan farmers like 
Mr. Downs to keep the ground stirred 
and keep something growing on it. 

Mr. Downs has serious doubts as to 
the profit in a crop of cotton at less 
than 8 or 10 cents a pound. The 
ground is broken in March and April, 
hoeing cotton is begun in May; it is 
worked constantly till the last of July 
or the middle of August; picking is be- 
gun in September, finished in October 
or November. ‘There is nothing else 
raised to depend on except the slim 
corn crop and a few sweet potatoes. 
All the year has been spent. Where is 
the pay for it? The farmer does not 
get it. He buys his meat and corn 
from the merchant at advanced prices, 
and pays for it with cheap cotton. 
‘Farms are mortgaged and heavily in- 
volved. Farmers, however, are begin- 
ning to live at home as much as pos- 
sible. It will take years to move a 
step toward freedom and independ- 
ence with such a load of security notes 
ete., weighing heavily upon their 
backs. 

I wish more of the people of the 
the South read your “Michigan Farm- 
er.” They are so dreadfully set in 


their ways they need ideas outside of 
themselves to move them. 

All the 1,200 acres except his own 
crops about the house are divided be- 
tween pastures and cultivated land. He 
has 21 tenants, all of whom are rent- 
ers except three who work on shares. 
He furnishes all the tenants on his 
place, besides a good many on the other 
farms. Everybody wants to borrow 
money and give good security on crop 
or farm. 

ee ee 





for The Michigan Farmer. 
A PURE WATER TEST. 





About the 25th of June we would 
occasionally pump from our well a 
small water worm. By inquiring of 
our neighbors we found that more 
than half the wells contained these 
same worms, which some thought were 
quicksand bugs. 

This, however, did not satisfy us, for 
we do not care to have any kind of 
meat swimming in the water or going 
a-foot on the bottom of the giass while 
we are quenching.our thirst, especial- 
ly when one drinks so much water as 
people were obliged to during such hot 
weather as we had during the first ten 
days of July. Not knowing whether 
our water contained poison matter or 
not, we discontinued using it and car- 
ried our water for cooking and drink- 
ing purposes from one of our neigh- 
bor’s, whose water is unquestionably 
pure and healthy. 

Our first effort to ascertain the cause 
of these worms was to clean out the 
well, pumping out the water, which 
was ten feet deep, and then cleaning 
out what little mud had worked its 
way in through the crevices of slate 
rock which nearly all wells in this lo- 
eality are dug in. 

We thought surely that would do 
away with the little fellows in the 
water, but it did not—as the water 
came back the worms came also. By 
this time I had made up my mind that 
if we had a well that could furnish us 
with “fresh” meat as well as water 
we would have some salted, so I threw 
in a pailful of salt. We let it stand 
forty-eight hours and then cleaned it 
out, and have not found the first one 
since. Where they came from or what 
was their cause is far beyond our dis- 
covery. 

Although the animals had disappear- 
ed, we were too spleeny to take such 
water into our systems without first 
knowing that it was pure. To do this 
we dissolved twelve grains of caustic 
potash and three grains of perman- 
ganate of potash in an ounce of dis- 
tilled water and added two or three 
drops to a glass of the condemned 
water. It turned a light cherry color 
and remained so for thirty minutes. 
This indicated that our water was free 
from organic matter. We next tested 
our cistern water and found that three 
drops of the mixture would not color 
it a particle. 

Obtaining the ounce of distilled wa- 
ter was the most difficult part. By 
plugging up the end of a piece of eaves 
pipe 2 feet long and cutting a hole 
large enough for the spout of the tea- 
kettle to fit into it close to the plugged 
end and letting the opposite end drop 
toward the floor, then with cup under 
this and a good fire under the tea- 
kettle it was only a few minutes until 
the required amount was obtained. 

One ‘of the greatest luxuries to be 
had by everyone is pure water. This 
time of year when there is so much 
decomposed matter to be found every- 
where people should be more particular 
in regard to the quantity and still 
more so as to the quality of their drink- 
ing water. 

A large portion of our fevers accord- 
ing to our best authorities come 
through the channels of water. Wells 
that are deep are more liable to fill up 
in the spring and unless a covering is 
made insect proof, animal matter will 
collect and the water become stag- 
nant and impure. 

Shallow wells are not so liable to be- 
come filled with dead water, although 
they are no less exempt from contain- 
ing water that is dangerous to take in- 
to the human system. Why not know 
that the drinking water is free from all 
dangerous elements? It costs simply 
nothing to make a test and the most 
sparkling water may contain the most 
polson. Neglecting to know that our 
drinking water is pure may cause sick- 
ness and even death. 

Does it not stand to reason that im- 
pure water if given to stock may cause 
trouble in that line? That the germs 





may continue to live when given to 


The rear gear 


dairy cows and still be taken into the 
system through the product of milk 
and butter. Do you not believe that 
in many cases when hogs are dying off 
with cholera it is only from lack of 
pure water? If you do, then I will be- 


lieve with you. 
ELIAS F. BROWN. 
Hillsdale Co., Mich. 





CLOVER A FAILURE. 





For some years this section has fail- 
ed in getting a good clover catch, re- 
sulting in injury to land and deplet- 
ing of stock. ; 

Can you refer me to articles or 
books touching upon this subject? 
With clover a failure I am at a loss 
to know how to renew the soil. 

I have been out of the State for sev- 
eral years and am not posted, my ten- 
ants are subscribers to your paper. 

Any information you can give me 
will be gladiy received. 

CHAS. P. WHEELER. 
St. Joseph Co., Mich. 


(If you sow to wheat this fall and 
seed down again can you not find 
enough barn-yard manure to lightly top 
dress a portion of the field at least? We 
believe in top dressing whenever possi- 
ble, especially on jand seeded to wheat 
to be followed with clover. 

For the latest books upon the topic 
we especially recommend “The Fertil- 
ity of the Land,” by Prof. I. P. Rob- 
erts ($1.00), and “The Soil,’ by Prof. 
I’. H. King (75 cents). Can be furnish- 
ed from Michigan I’armer office, De- 
troit.—Ed.) 


CISTERNS, 
AND TRUCKS. 





WELIA, WEEDERS 


In reply to Z. A. Hartsuff’s inquiry 
regarding “crock wells,” can say we 
have a number of them in this section, 
and they are entirely satisfactory in 
all conditions of soil. The cost will 
be according to size. An 18-inch diam- 
eter crock costs $1 per foot, this size 
being the most popular here. 

Shall use D. W. M.’s plan of cistern, 
only shall wall up inside with field 
stone. 

The weeder is O. K., under favor- 
able conditions. I first took mine to 
the field and brought it back as the 
corn was too small. Took it out again 
later and it did good work, more than 
any tool I ever put into cornfield. 

To those who intend to build trucks, 
according to plans in The Michigan 
Farmer, I would make one suggestion: 
axle should be made 
longer than the front one, making the 
rear wheels track just outside of the 
front ones. Thus two four-inch wheels 
on each side make an eight-inch track. 
In France this is required by law, for 
all vehicles carrying heavy loads, 
Clinton Co., Mich. A. KINNEY. 
(The truck we have used for several 
years is built after this plan, and yet 
we see no special advantage in its 
wider tracking by having the rear axle 
longer.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
FOUR MORE THINGS 
ING ROADS. 


CONCERN- 





In a recent letter I spoke of experi- 
ments on sods, dust and “that hill of 
ours.” ‘There are still many things to 
study and innumerable chances for im- 
provement, especially where the 
amount of labor on a mile of road is 
much restricted. 
WIDE AND NARROW TIRE. 

Over a portion of the roads of the 
district pass every week day the year 
round several heavily loaded milk 
wagons, and most of them have narrow 
tires on the wheels. Over another por- 
tion the heavily loaded wagons are 
moving coal on wheels with wide tires. 

The contrast in the two tracks is 
most marked. The narrow tires cut 
up the road fearfully at certain times, 
while the track on the other road is a 
delight to drive over. For most of 
the time the wagons with narrow tired 
Wheels must pull harder and wear the 
horses more severely, but horses are 
cheap and the narrow tires cost a lit- 
tle less to start with. 

APPLYING GRAVEL. 

Grade the road well first, then apply 
© half a load or less in a place at one 
time and smooth it down. By this 
means teams get onto the gravel at 
once and work it down; then as much 
more can be applied. If a whole load 
is dumped at one time in one place 
from the wagon, drivers are all shy of 
it and pass by on one side or the other 
all summer on a sidling track, cutting 
up the track next to the gutter in a 
bad way. 





A worker in brass once told me he 








had found out that a number of very 
thin coats of varnish applied in suc- 
cession after each had time to d 
were more durable than fewer thicker 
coats. So it is with gravelling roads, 
MANAGING A SANDY ROAD. 

We have a half mile, or nearly that, 
which had been a place for making 
many a team weary. The road was 
slow and disagreeable nearly all sum- 
mer. The drainage was perfect. No 
attempt was made to ridge it up as we 
prefer it flat. : 

Gravel cost us 15 cents a load at the 
pit; good clay could be had for noth- 
ing, besides, we wanted to raise an- 
other road by cutting out the clay deep- 
er from the gutters, We put a yard of 
clay in a place as it came from the 
wagon and worked it -down, allowing 
teams to pack it in good shape. In this 
way we “killed two birds”—you know 
the rest—by this use of the clay. 

On the packed clay we applied at 
two different times half a load of 
gravel and the next spring, after it was 
well graded, we applied another half 
load in a place. Now the driver smiles 
when he strikes the sandy road and 
with light load drives quickly on, or 
can take a heavy load with ease, 

SMALL STONES. 

It-beats all how thoughtless some 
shovellers are when loading gravel for 
use on the road. Unless very closely 
watched they will preferably snovel on 
loose plastering sand, or take with the 
gravel all loose stones of small size. 
Why try to make a good track and 
then disfigure it with a lot of stones 
the size of a goose egg, more or less? 

Many of these small stones are Joose 
on the surface from the very start, 
and most of those a little below tha 
surface will work out sooner or later. 
Such stones are a nuisance to the 
horse, and especially ‘bad for light 
wagons. For a quarter of a dollar al- 
most any boy will be glad to go over 
the road and throw out all such ob- 
structions. 

Agricultural College, Mich. W. J. BEAL 

(The more we ride over country 
roads, in our own locality and else- 
where in the State, the more we wish 
that every farmer used nothing but 


wide tires on his farm or lumber 
wagons. 
We see no reason for purchasing 


farm wagons with narrow tires, and 
so long as wide tires do more than al- 
most anything else to maintain a good 
wheel track, why not, brother farmer, 
in purchasing a new wagon, insist on 
having a wide tire. 

For those who regularly haul heavy 
loads over our highways on narrow 
tires, the strong arm of the law should 
compel them to substitute wide felloes 
and tires for the narrow ones they so 
persistently use. 

We did this very thing with our old 
Wagon years ago. The change cost us 
$14, and the wagon is still in use. Had 
we stuck to the narrow tires the ex- 
pense for wear and tear all around 
would have been several times that 
amount. It would be, eventually, 
money saved to almost any owner of a 
team and wagon to substitute wide 
tires. 

The only place and time when wide 
tires seem to be a nuisance is on the 
narrow, high-crowned track, made of 
heavy clay, and during a muddy time. 
But the average farmer has very little 
teaming on the highway to do at such 
a time, and even then the wide tires 
are better for the highway roadbed.— 
Ed.) 
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For The Michigan Farmer, 
METAL WHEELS. 





I notice your inquiry in recent issue 
in regard to metal or steel wheels. 


Three years ago last spring my 
neighbor sent for a set, and being 
handy with blacksmith, as well as car- 
penter tools, made a wagon which has 
given him great satisfaction. 

Two years ago I had my hardware 
dealer send for me, having just pur- 
chased a new wagon with high wheels, 
narrow tires. Have used the steel 
wheels almost exclusively, having used 
the high wheels but twice. At times in 
the winter, when the ground is rough 
and full of ruts, they will be an ad- 
vantage. 

‘In case the box becomes worn, an 
eight square cap just in front of spokes 
is taken off with a large, stout wrench, 
and replaced with a new one. If you 
buy a new wagon get one made with 
high bolster behind, so front wheels 
can be as large or nearly as large as 
those behind. 


Jackson Co., 


D. VOSBURG. 
Mich. 





Keep the blood pure by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 





Billa, the one true blood purifier, 
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Che wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
farm at Climax, ich., which is conducted as 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


DAIRY COMMENT. 











The heat of summer is now full 
upon us, and many of the trying feat- 
ures that puzzle the dairyman’s wit 
come with the lengthening days. Yet 
for the present season nearly down 
to date heat has been rather a scarce 
commodity, and too often one has 
been puzzled whether or not to turn 
the cows out at night or allow them 
to stand in their stalls for the night. 
Now that warmer days and nights 
are assured we propose to look back 
over the past two months since turn- 
ing our cows out to pasture, and see 
what has been best for our cattle, and 
what has not been the best treatment. 
As a rule we seldom turn out onto 
full pasture until April 25, and not 
then unless our regular cow pasture 
has attained a good strong growth so 
that the cattle can get enough to sup- 
ply all they require in “roughness.” 

For some unaccountable reason the 
pastures have been rich in nutrients 
in spite of the cool weather, and our 
cows have responded well since the 
first of May, although we have fed 
them only a light grain ration daily. 
Young cows that were fresh the first 
of June one year ago gave as much 
milk at 11 months milking as when 
fresh. 

Last season the pasturage was not 
good in quality, though quite rank 
in growth, and our cows failed to give 
any such results as they have done 
thus far into the summer. Two heif- 


ers fresh once, are now milking 13. 


months, and, while they are due to 
calve in three weeks, we have failed 
to impress them with my ideas of the 
necessity of a period of rest of at least 
three weeks. They persevere in their 


intention of knocking out my theory ° 


to such an extent that at least period- 
ical milking seems a necessity. 


There are four young cows in my H 


herd that have persisted in continu- 
ous in milking, in fact have never yet 
been dry since the day of first calv- 
ing. One of them, that was fresh in 
the month of March, after going onto 


pasture gave, for a term of 30 days, © 


100 lbs. of milk every 3 days that test- 
ed 5.8 and, after being fresh 3 months, 
and giving 29 lbs. of milk daily, made 
for the period of seven days 14 Ibs. 
12 oz. of salted butter. The milk for 
the latter period was not tested. 
This cow, four years. old, weighed 
700 lbs. and had no preparation for 
testing. 

Another cow of the same age came 
fresh May 10 and some days one week 
after gave 40 pounds of milk. This 
cow has one peculiar habit not in the 
least commendable. For instance, 
this morning she will hold back her 
milk and give only 10 to 11 pounds of 
it, and when this is set in our Cooley 
creamer, only throws up two spaces 
of cream (about two-thirds of a quart) 
while at evening she will milk out 24 
to 25 pounds that will raise 9 to 10 
spaces equivalent to three-quarters gal- 
lon of cream. To illustrate why this 
occurred to my men I took two bottles 
and passed one around to each of the 
four teats of another cow that never 
did that kind of work at the commence- 
ment of milking, and another at the 


finishing up of the same cow. The two | 


bottles were the same size and were 
thus filled three-fourths full and set 
over night in cold water. The bottle 
containing the milk drawn at the be- 
ginning of the milking contained 1-16 
of an inch and the one containing 
milk drawn at the close of the milk- 
ing had seven-eighths of one inch onits 
surface of rich cream. This proved to 
them the reason why the other cow 
gave so small percentage of cream 
when holding back her milk, namely, 


because the latter half of the half- , 


day’s milk contained nearly five times 
more cream than the other half. My 
chief motive in this experiment was to 
teach the men the importance of tak- 
ing the last drop from the udder. 
While at Wooster last winter visit- 
ing the station, Prof. Hickman spoke 
of a cow that persisted in giving milk 
one day that tested 6 per cent fat and 
the next day 2.5 per cent fat, and the 
most unaccountable feature of the 
case was that there was little varia- 
tion in the quantity given each day, 
All these things prove that we cannot 
always tell from a single test what 
& cow will do one day or year with 


another. Yet there are cows in our 
herd that are strictly reliable all the 
time, one year with another. 

Speaking of stabling at night, we 
seldom do so after the first of May, 
but give the cows their full liberty 
after milking, stabling only at milk- 
ing time, and have done so for the 
past 18 years. 

Along with the first appearance of 
heat the annual pest, the flies, attack 
the herd and unless we feed some 
grain we soon discover a little short- 
age in the flow of milk. This occurs 
because of the annoyance of the flies 
and because the cattle do not eat so 
much through the heated portion of 
the day. As yet we have never ap- 
plied any of the patent affairs adver- 
tised, so cannot speak of their virtue 
as fly exterminators or preventives of 
flies. At milking time we _ slightly 
darken the stable and use the covering 
made from gunny sacking, which was 
illustrated in The Farmer last  sea- 
son, and find it the most practical ar- 
rangement we can use. My friend and 
neighbor, Mr. E. B. Jones, keeps his 
cow barn entirely dark all day and at 
the entrance door arranges some gun- 
ny sacks after the fashion given in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
cows soon learn what is meant, and 
when they enter the stable make a 
dash for the curtains and brush the 
flies off, and the latter, distinguishing 
the difference between daylight and 
dark, and remembering their love for 
light, remain outside. This device 
works admirably, but I prefer a little 
light and air to utter darkness and 
would have a few windows, covered 
with wire gauze or fly bar, darkened 
through the day and opened up after 
the cows are stabled. 

I shall make a trial for one week 
after the heat and flies are full on 
by covering a cow from horns to hock 
with sacking, weighing and testing 
the milk and doing the same one week 
, after removing the covering, and re- 
. port the effect. I am convinced that 

providing plenty of handy pasture or 
cut grass for night feeding, so the 
cows will eat enough during the 24 
hours pays both in profit and in com- 
fort for the cows. 





GEO. E. SCOTT. 


Jefferson Co., O. 

(We have been bothered by two or 
three cows holding back their milk. 
Two of them were so obstinate in “giv- 
ing down” that we sold them to the 
butcher as soon as dry. 

They were poor butter-makers, giv- 
ing only a moderate quantity, and test- 
. ing less than 4.0 per cent, after being 
, six months along in lactation. We nev- 
| er could find out why these cows 
: should be so irregular and obstinate, 
| even in the hands of the same milkers, 

and suppose it would baffle all the ex- 
| perts to solve the difficulty. At any 
| rate it does not pay to fuss too much 

with a cow that’ is a half monstrosity 

in several ways. The sooner she goes 
‘ to the butcher, if in fair condition, the 
better. 

Neither have we tried any of the 
patent fly exterminators, and doubt 
whether it pays to apply some of the 
various fluids to the hair and hide of 
the animals, unless the application is 
made a daily job. For a few hours af- 
ter applying, the flies may remain 
away, but is it not necessary to repeat 
the dose daily to secure effectual re- 
sults? 

We like the fly blanket quite well, 
and tried it recently. The cow in the 
experiment gained nearly two pounds 
daily in her milk, and quit switching 
her tail entirely. The blanket stood 
| the test admirably, not a tear or rip 
being found anywhere. We think 
- Friend Scott will find the fly blanket a 
‘ good thing.—Ed.) 








MANIPULATION OF HAND _ SEP- 
a ARATOR. 








In traveling through the country we 
find a steady increase in the adoption 
of these separators on many farms, As 
with other farm machinery, some 


farmers are careful to see that the ma- 
‘ chine is properly run and kept in per- 
fect order; while the careless farmer 
soon gets his separator “out of kelter.” 
Along this line an English farm 
journal says: The cream separator is 
not a complete machine so far as mul- 
‘ tiplicity of parts is concerned, but it is 
decidedly a machine of delicate adjust- 
‘ment, and its use should not be en- 
trusted to any ordinary farm hand, 
who may be inclined to look upon it in 
the same light as he does the turnip- 
cutter or the winnowing machine. 
A common way in which the ma- 
chine is liable to get out of order is 
the shaking of the bowl or cylinder, 


and this, if not remedied, is a serious 
matter, and it is particularly trouble- 
some in the smaller machines. Al- 
though a slight jar does little harm, 
any pronounced rattling of the cylin- 
der, when at full speed, will perhaps 
seriously impair the work of the ma- 
chine. 

The usual cause of a shaking cylin- 
der is to be found in the india-rubber 
ring, upon which the upper bearing of 
the spindle rests. Even with the best 
of care, this ring becomes saturated 
with oil, thus throwing the upper spin- 
dle out of line with the lower, and 
causing the bowl to shake so badly as 
to make it almost impossible to run it 
at all. This trouble is sometimes of a 
temporary nature. 

The machine may run all right at 
night, and very badly in the morning; 
or it may even run very badly for a 
part of the separation, and suddenly 
settle down and run smoothly for the 
rest of the time, owing to some slight 
change in the position of the rubber 
ring, or to the swelling equalizing it. 
The only thing to do is to put in a 
new ring, and keep it as free from oil 
as possible. It may last for months, or 
it may swell unequally and cause 
trouble again almost immediately. 

It is also stated that a shaking bowl 
may be caused by the machine being 
set out of level and although it is dif- 
ficult to see why a slight difference in 
this respect should do such harm, it 
is well that the separator should be 
set as nearly level as possible, and on 
something solid, for absolute firmness 
of foundation will often overcome any 
tendency to shake. 

In cleaning a separator, it is best to 
wash at first in warm, not hot water, 
not hotter than the hands can bear, be- 
cause boiling water coagulates the 
slimy matter, which then sticks fast 
to the surface of the bowl, and is very 
hard to remove. Wash the parts quick- 
ly in warm water, using a stiff brush 
in the corners where required, and 
then steam thoroughly or plunge into 
boiling water for a few minutes; then 
wipe lightly the thin tin parts, and 
place in a dry warm place, where the 
heavier parts will dry themselves thor- 
oughly by the heat remaining in them 
from the steam or hot water. 

Cleaning will be facilitated if, in- 
stead of using skim milk to flush the 
separator when the run is completed, 
there be used a quantity of fairly 
warm water, say three or four times 
the capacity of the bowl. 

(Each owner of a separator should 
have a spirit-level on hand to use in 
setting the frame, and should test the 
machine occasionally. The floor should 
not be allowed to spring. If it does, 
block it up underneath. 

We have used the same rubber ring 
in the spindle bearing of our separator 
for more than a year, and still not the 
least vibration is perceptible, even in 
starting and stopping the bowl. 

We use tepid water to wash out the 
bowl at first, adding a small amount 
of sal soda to the water. After thor- 
oughly cleaning we rinse in boiling 
water, then invert over the jet in the 
center of the steaming board at the end 
of the wash sink. 

After being enveloped in dry live 
steam for a few moments no wiping is 
necessary. This work is much easier 
for us than the old way before we in- 
troduced steam into our creamery, and 
all utensils are perfectly cleansed and 
sterilized.—Ed.) 





BUILDING A SILO—SWEET MILK 
CHEESWD. 





I am contemplating building a silo 
in my barn in one-half of the bay. I 
would like to know if the sides of the 
silo should be built wp to the roof? 

Should it have anything more than 
the common barn roof over the silo? 
Would the ground do for a floor? If 
not, what would be the-best floor and 
how would you build it? 

I am thinkimg of putting on four 
thicknesses of rough, two outside with 
paper between, and two thicknesses 
inside with tar paper between. Do 
you suppose that will keep out frost 
and preserve the ensilage? 

My wife would like some of the 
readers of the Farmer to give a recipe 
for making sweet milk cheese so that 
she can make cheese for home use. 
Huron Co., Mich. a. M.. C. 
(The sides may and should run up 
to the roof. No other roof is needed. 
A well-pounded clay floor will do very 
well, though it will not exclude ver- 
min. A cement floor is better. 

Write this office for Prof. Woll’s 
“Book on Silage,” remitting $1 there- 
for. This is the most complete and 





latest wosk out on silos and silo con- 
struction.—Ed.) 


When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement tn the Michigan Farmer. 


A Farmer’s Family 


“Tam a farmer and have a family of children and 





I have found Hood’s Sarsaparilla excellent to keep 
their blood pure. I have found it makes the weak 
strong and I heartily recommend it as a family 
medicine.’’ C. GRIDLY, Birch Run, Mich. 


Hoods’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Puritier. 





Hood’s Pills cure all Liver ills. 25 cents. 


FOR SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


the plant of thee McBAIN CREAMERY CO., 
at McBain, Mich.,on the First Day of October, 
1897. Cost $3,600. Good as new. Run only two 
months. Witl sell building and machinery separately 
if desired. Terms, 10 percent cash on day of sale, 
balance 60 days time if desired. Full particulars by 
addressing J. O. PACKARD, Secretary, 
Vogel Center, Mich. 


A Worm Weolher Seporaler 


In warm weather it 
is an excellent plan to 
sit down and rest 
yourself while your 
LITTLE GIANT CREAM 
SEPARATOR does 
practically all the 
hard work. This 
Little G’ant gets one- 
fourth more butter 
out of the milk than 
you can, and does it 
very easily. Anyone can readily learn to 


run it. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Improved____—. 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamery. 
Torun by Hand, by Pelt, orby Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to suit all. 

We have everything for Dairy and 
Creamery = Circulars Free. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 




















After thorough tests of the 


Kneeland Omega Cream Separator, 


also witnessing trials alongside two other standard 
makes, we purchased the Kneeland Omega, No. 3, 
450 pounds capacity. The separator run beyond its 
rating, skimming perfectly clean. 
J.C. UNDERWOOD, Sec. and Manager, 
Farmers’ Mutual Creamery Co. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., July 1897. 


EuSuEIITIITIIIIICIMREE BooK:: : — 

“GOOD BUTTER and HOW to MAKE IT. 
Cream Separators, Creameries. Write 

KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY Co.,Lansing,Mich. 








FIRST QUALITY IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 
Scales... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Gasoline Engines 


Stationary or Portable. 


Eclipse (Wood Wheel) 
Fairbanks (steel Wheel) 


WINDMILLS, 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, ETC. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Go, 


i 
Louisville 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 


























Chicago 
St. Paul 


Kansas City 
Denver 
Omaha 










Mechanica! & Architectural Drawing; Marine, 
Stationary or Locomotive Engineering; Mining; 
Prospecting; Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; 9 
Railroad, Hydraulic 

Hanieipal, 3i COURSES & Bridge & 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Book- aS 
Keeping, Shorthand; English Branches; 
Architecture; Electricity; Machine Design. 


aul she GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Cireular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
£. " a4 P A Schools, Box § 66 Seranton, Pa. 


MUST HAVE AGENTS AT ONO 


Locks 
and Door Holders. 








Sample Sash Lock tree for two- 

— . Immense; peti A than we hte; burglar 

proof. ay. io reas 
me Z 00., Box 111, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hive Stock. | 


THE BEST HOG FOR THE FARMER. 


— 


Mr. James I. Baird takes up this ques- 
tion in an exchange and incidentally 
goes out of his way to condemn “thor- 
oughbred” hogs. Here are some of the 
ideas he advances: 


Now we have it from good authority, 
a8 we think, that nothing in the pig 
line is so questionable as the cant about 
thoroughbreds. Anyway, our own, 
though limited, experience in the busi- 
ness verifies this. For after a short run 
with our thoroughbred stock we found 
it was not a ed type, but rather the 
result of careful selection and skillful 
management, and so very soon, our fine 
stock degenerated. 

Most if not quite all our modern breeds 
are only crosses; and promiscuous cross- 
ing and breeding from crosses, is simply 
taking the back track in breeding. And 
it does not take long in this way to get 
back to the original type. And, as just 
intimated, many of the so-called thor- 
oughbreds are only well-selected models, 
skillfully pampered, and which will, with- 
out much care and skill, «revert back to 
the most dominant type from whence de- 
rived. 

However the pedigree, the hog that will 
pay the farmer best is the one that will 
convert surplus corn into meat, making 
the greatest number of pounds for the 
amount of corn consumed, and do tt at 
the earliest age. Such a hog, we believe, 
is a cross between the Berkshire and the 
Poland-China. Many, however, give the 
preference to the latter breed; others 
again to the former, but from our own 
experience in the matter, we find that 
the better qualities of each are found 
united in the cross. There is an increase 
of frame and flesh from the Poland- 
China, and a finer grained quality of 
meat, which is from the Berkshire, and, 
perhaps, a little more energy and hardi- 
ness. A pig of this cross, slaughtered at 
the age of eight or ten months, will 
usually weigh from 200 to 250 pounds, be- 
sides the flesh will be of better quality, 
and of a fair admixture of fat and lean. 


First, Mr. Baird discredits pedigrees, 
and thoroughbred hogs, and before he 
finishes recommends the crossing of 
two well established breeds to get the 
best hog for the farmer. He unwit- 
tingly bears testimony to the benefit 
the farmer has received from the breed- 
er, while condemning his work and his 
“cant about pedigrees.” It seems Mr. 
Baird could not keep. up the quality and 
value of some thoroughbreds he invest- 
ed in—they ran out and deteriorated— 
hence breeding and pedigree (which is 





portions of digestible matters present 
in different feeding stuffs, we next ask, 
what use does the animal make of these 
different substances? 

Water—We may leave out of account, 
because we do not use feeding stuffs 
for the sake of the water which they 
contain. ; 

Ash—The ash, or mineral matter, of 
feeding stuffs serves as a source of sup- 
ply for the mineral ingredients of the 
body. Under ordinary circumstances 
the supply of ash in feeding stuffs is 
amply sufficient for the needs of the 
body and we need not concern our- 
selves regarding it. Occasionally, es- 
pecially in feeding young animals or in 
cases where the ration consists very 
largely of grain, it is desirable to add 
precipitated chalk, wood ashes, or pre- 
cipitated phosphate of lime to the ra- 
tion. 

Protein—The protein of the food is 
used to build up and keep in repair the 
working tissues of the body, which, as 
we have seen, consist very largely of 
protein. In other words, we may say 
that protein supplies material for the 
growth of tissue. This growth of tissue 
may be an actual increase in bulk, as 
in the case of the growing animal; it 
may be simply the making good of 
waste as in the mature animal; it may 
be the growth of wool or hair; or final- 
ly, it may take the form of the produc- 
tion of milk, this being in reality the 
growth and breaking down of tissue in 
the udder. For all these purposes pro- 
tein is indispensable, and its place 
cannot be taken by either carbohy- 
drates or fat. If, however, more pro- 
tein is given the animal than it needs 
for these various forms of tissue 
growth, the excess is burned up, like 
fat, and carbohydrates as explained 
below, or perhaps furnishes material 
for the production of fat. 

Fat and Carbohydrates—The uses of 
these two classes of substances are so 

similar that they may be conveniently 

considered together. They serve three 

purposes. First, they are burned to pro- 

duce the heat required to keep the ani- 

mal warm. Second, they are burned 

to produce the force exerted in the mo- 

tions of the animal, somewhat as coal ] 
is burned under the bolier of a locomo- 

tive. Third, if the supply of them is 

greater than is needed for the produc- 

tion of heat and force, the excess gives 

rise to the production and laying up of 

fat in the body. — 





simply a record of the line of breeding 
which produced the animal), are of no 
value. To our mind the trouble was 
not in the animals themselves, but in 
Mr. Baird. It is his method and man- 
agement which are at fault, not those 
of the breeder from whom he purchas- 
ed his thoroughbred stock. He will al- 
ways find that it requires good men to 
keep up the quality of good stock, and 
that a scrub farmer will always have 
scrub stock, no matter how many thor- 
oughbreds he buys. The unconscious 
testimony Mr. Baird bears to the good 
qualities of pedigree stock, when he 
recommends a cross of two of them to 
produce the most valuable hog for the 
farmer, is a full and complete answer 
to his strictures on pedigrée and breed- 
ing. 
COMPOSITION OF FEEDING 
STUFFS. 





Inthe various feeding stuffs which 
serve to build up and maintain the ani- 
mal body, we find the same four groups 
of ingredients which’ do in the body of 
the animal, namely: water, ash, protein 
and fat. The individual substances 
which make up these groups differ 
more or less from those found in the 
body of the animal, but for our present 
purpose these differences may be re- 
garded as of comparatively little im- 
portance. 

In addition to these four groups, 
feeding stuffs contain another group 
of substances not found to any consid- 
erable extent in the body of the animal. 
This group is known as carbohydrates. 
The most familiar substances belong- 
ing to this group are starch, the various 
kinds of sugar, and woody fiber. Starch 
being the most abundant of these in 
most foods, this class of substances is 
sometimes spoken of as starchy sub- 
stances, but the technical name “car- 
bohydrates,” is on the whole most ac- 
curate and expressive, 

The following tabular statement may 
help to fix in the mind the statements 
which have just been made regarding 
the composition of animals and feed- 


ing stuffs. 
Ingredients of Ingredients of 
Animals, Feeding Stuffs, 
1. Water. 1 ater. 
i Bia Po 
b n. 
4. Fat. 4. = 


| gether there are 34 steamers engaged to 


But while fat and carbohydrates have 
substantially the same use in the body, 
a given weight of fat is worth more for 
this purpose than the same weight of 
carbohydrates. One pound of fat when 
burned will produce, in round numbers, 
2% times as much heat as a pound of 
carbohydrates; consequently, fat is 21%4 
times as valuable as carbohydrates for 
fuel in the animal’s body. The same re- 
lation holds between the two as force 
producers and probably as fat pro- 
ducers.—Penn. State Expt. Sta. 


THE FOREIGN LIVE STOCK 
TRADE. 








Here are some ideas on the future of 
the live stock trade from an experienc- 
ed party: It is now stated that alto- 


carry live stock from South American 
and Australian ports for the English 
markets. Fans and other cooling ar- 
rangements have been introduced be- 
tween decks for the protection of the 
cattle during the 35 days’ passage, as 
that will be about the time necessary 
for the voyage. If this experiment 
proves a success American farmers will 
encounter a serious competition, as the 
lands on which they are raised cost 
practically nothing, grass and pastur- 
age are also remarkably plentiful and 
cheap. As a matter of course, these 
cattle are grass-fed, matured much af- 
ter the manner of our Texans and 
Northwestern range steers. An attempt 
was made eight or ten years ago to 
send cattle from the Russian Baltic 
provinces to London, but the quality 
was not up to even the commonest of 
English or states cattle, hence the ex- 
periment was abandoned. Time and 
capital, port and municipal charges 
play a very important part in this 
trade; the states and Canadian export- 
ers have an advantage here, as they 
can make two voyages to the one and 
turn their capital over twice, while 
the Australian can do so once in the 
meantime. But both the American and 
Canadian breeder must keep strictly to 
the line of feeding and breeding for the 
best; blood will tell in the long run. 
Keep up the quality and the patronage 
of the best market in the world can be 
held against all countries. The Ameri- 
can can not afford to dependeon his 





5. Carbohydrates. 
Having learned the amounts and pro- 





nearness to the market to overcome 


must come, the advance contingent 
showing last year when a steamer ar- 
rived from New Zealand landed, among 
other animal food products, 70,000 car- 
casses of sheep and 550 tons of frozen 
beef. Steamers with 90,000 carcasses of 
mutton, frozen stiff, have arrived in 
London. 





STOCK NOTES. 





Wool is firmer and a shade higher 
than a week ago. Holders are not anx- 
ious to sell, and a further advance 
would not be a surprise to the trade. 


A Montana wool grower held over 
his last year’s clip of 20,000 lbs., and 
has sold it at a big advance. He won 
out all right, but if the free wool advo- 
cates had won what a different tale he 
would have to tell. 


It is said that Montana flockmasters 
are paying more attention to dipping 
their flocks this season than ever be- 
fore. They find it an absolute essential 
as a preventive of scab and to rid their 
flocks of ticks where they have a good 
deal of the blood of the mutton breeds. 
It is one of the good points about Mich- 
igan that scab is never known except 
it is brought into the State by infected 
sheep. It is also easily counteracted 
once the disease is known to exist and 
proper remedies are applied. 


A Chicago live stock dealer said 
to a reporter last week: “Canadian 
stockers are selling like hot cakes. I 
sold light little heifers at $3.30 per hun- 
dred, light little steer calves at $3.60, 
and prime heavy feeders at $4.25 to 
$4.50.” The secret of these prices is that 
these cattle all carry more or less blood 
of the improved beef breeds—princi- 
pally the Shorthorn. The common stock 
of this and other States is badly mixed 
with the Jersey and Holstein, and as 
feeders they are a delusion and a snare. 
Hence when a fair lot of Canadian 
stock is offered it actually sells above 
its value. The next five years is going 
to see a big change in the character of 
our feeding stock and it cannot come 
too soon. 


Special returns to the Cincinnati 
Price Current show the number of 
hogs packed from March Ist to July 
28th this year, as compared with the 
same time in last year, to be as fol- 





lows: 

March 1 to July 28.— 1897. 1896. 
Chicago .... 000 2,225,000 
Kansas City 965,000 

PERMA Sbbinb: sie: ahansineky 502,000 
LE 456,000 
Indianapolis 339,000 
Cincinnati . 240 227,000 
Milwaukee, - 133, 133,000 
CRUARY... WERs0.. ssecvces 197,000 157,000 
Cleveland, Ohio .... .... 216,000 165,000 
Ottumwa, Iowa ......... 235,000 164,000 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa - 176,800 131,000 
Sioux City, Iowa ....... 108,000 88,000 
St. Joseph, Mo.... ...... 150,000 90,000 
Louisville, Ky.. .... .... 125,000 92,000 

eae 45,500 40,600 


The London Times sales "An sane 
tant movément is on foot to consoli- 
date interests in the Australasian 
frozen-meat trade, in order that the 
supply to the British markets may be 
judiciously regulated. In 1896 our im- 
ports of sheep and lambs from Austra- 
lasia amounted to about 4,000,000 car- 
casses, besides 25,000 tons of beef. The 
prices realized for sheep ranged from 
2d. to 31-2d. per pound. It is believed 
that by combination among growers 
and importers another 1d. per pound, 
or even more, might be obtained. This 
would represent upwards of £750,000. 
Proposals have been sent by Mr. T. E. 
Hooley to the refrigerating companies 
in the colonies suggesting amalga- 
mation in a new company, with a cap- 
ital exceeding the aggregate value of 
the constituent concerns. The new com- 
pany would be administered from Lon- 
don. It is curious that imported frozen 
mutton interferes little, if at all, with 
the sale of home-grown mutton, but it 
more or less displaces home-grown 
bacon.” 


Under the heading “Beef vs. Milk” 
the Nebraska Farmer says: “Thereis 
a pronounced tendency among cattle- 
men generally the present season to 
turn their attention away from the 
milk making feature in the cattle they 
raise to that of beef making. The 
cause for this change of front it Plain 
to be seen. The price obtained at pres- 
ent and recently for beef is high as 
compared with that obtainable for but- 
ter and cheese. There is also less of 
detail in the work of making and mar- 
keting the former. Just what this de- 
parture from the well established order 
of things may lead to in a little time 
is not so easy to foresee or foretell. 
Men are apt to go to extremes in such 
matters. It may be profitable for a 
year or two for the farmer to pay some 
particular attention to beef making, 
but at the same time we would suggest 





competition, which, sooner or later, 








the milking trait in the catt] 

breeding. The man who in 2 
cater to the beef trade has to compete 
with the pork maker and the mutton 
maker. The dairyman has things al] 
his Own way, now that the venders of 
oleo are prevented by law from sailing 
under false colors. To the far seeing 
man the dairyman has a good general 
prospect ahead of him. The butter he 
produces is used by everybody. It can 
net by the very nature of things fal] 
into the hands of a few where it may 
be held indefinitely, resulting Perhaps 
in a corner on the market. From these 
drawbacks the dairy business is com- 
paratively exempt, while that of beef 
making is subject to them all.” 


The Horse. 7 


A LITTLE ANCIENT HISTORY, 














About six years ago a contemporary 
who pays a good deal of attention to 
the American trotter, and frequently 
theorized upon the surest method of 
breeding so as to produce the greatest 
speed at the trot, in a long article on 
the foolishness of using thoroughbred 
blood with the expectation of securing 


fast trotters, said: 

“Take for example the stallion Ansel, 

recently sold by Senator Stanford to 
Robert Bonner, for $10.000. Does any one 
suppose that Ansel, with a record of 2:20, 
sired by the great Electioneer, could have 
been purchased for any such figure had 
his dam been strictly trotting-bred in- 
stead of thoroughbred? In the case of 
the stallions Palo Alto and Stamboul, 
both of which made records of 2:124% the 
same day. If reports of the race can be 
believed, Palo Alto, whose dam is thor- 
oughbred, made one or two breaks in the 
mile, while Stamboul, whose dam is trot- 
ting-bred, made his record without a 
break; now which is the most creditable 
performance? And which is_ the most 
valuable as a stock horse—Palo Alto, 
sired by the great Electioneer, who con- 
trols the action of his progeny from all 
classes of mares, with a thoroughbred 
dam, or Stamboul, sired by Sultan, not 
generally considered as great a sire as 
Electioneer, whose dam is trotting-bred? 
Would any successful and unprejudiced 
breeder of trotters pay as high a price 
for Palo Alto to place at the head of 
a stock farm as for Stamboul?”’ 
‘Since the above was written a great 
many things have happened. Palo Alto, 
after a couple of seasons in the stud, 
died. Stamboul has been in the stud 
ever since. Palo Alto, among the lim- 
ited number of colts he left, has seven 
representatives in the 2:20 list, and all 
good campaigners. He shows to great 
advantage as a sire in comparison with 
Stamboul when the number of colts he 
left are considered. Since then also the 
greatest of modern campaigners, Azote, 
2:04 3-4, has shown conclusively that 
half-bred stallions like Palo Alto, Ansel, 
and Whips, can sire great trotters. 
Each of these sires has sired great 
speed. Such trotters as Maud S., Sunol, 
Palo Alto, Azote, and others, are pretty 
good evidence that thoroughbred blood 
injures neither the speed nor lasting 
quality of the trotter. The records of 
Lady Suffolk, Trustee and Lady ‘Thorne 
proved this years ago, but the fact was 
forgotten in the general hurrah for the 
trotting-bred trotter, forgetting alto- 
gether that the thoroughbred was the 
foundation upon which the trotter was 
founded. 


RAISING DRAFT COLTS. 








No one has had a greater experience 
with draft horses—Clydes and Shires— 
than Alexander Galbraith, who has 
been a breeder and importer for years. 
His ideas of the proper way to raise 
draft colts are therefore the result of 
long experience and observation, and 
his suggestions are worthy of consid- 
eration. Here is what he says: 
When a day or two old, the young 
colt may be allowed to run out with 
its dam, weather permitting, but net 
when raining, because the soft woolly 
texture of his coat readily absorbs the 
moisture, and frequently results in 
colds, rheumatism or bowel complica 
tions. The mare ought not to be 
worked for at least a few weeks after 
foaling, and if she can be allowed the 
entire summer’s rest, so much the bet- 
ter for mare and colt. When, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary to work 
the mare, the foal should be confined 
to a box stall and not allowed to fol- 
low the mare to town or through the 
fields. Care should be observed that 
the foal is not allowed to suck while 
the dam is in a feverish or heated co1- 
dition, the natural and inevitable re- 
sult being a sick colt. 

If the pastures are bare—in fact 
whether or not—it is advisable to give 
the mare a daily allowance of oats, and 





that he do not get too far away from 


the foal should be encouraged to par- 
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take also, so that when weaned at 
four to six months old he will be prac- 
tically independent of his mother’s 
milk. The first winter of a colt’s ex- 
jstence being admittedly the most 
critical period, it is highly essential 
that he be fed bone and muscle form- 
ing food with a liberal and judicious 
hand. Feed corn very sparingly if at 
all and let oats, bran and bright, clear 
timothy or clover hay—the latter 
preferably if free from dust—be the 
staple rations. A few carrots are ex- 
cellent, and an occasional handful of 
flaxseed meal in a bran-mash is always 
safe and usually efficacious in restoring 
any disturbed condition of the stom- 
ach or digestive organs. 

I repeat that you should feed gen- 
erously but see that the colt receives 
abundant exercise; in fact, turn him 
out every day no matter how cold or 
stormy it may be. Our farmers seem 
chronically afraid to feed their colts 
sufficient to get the best growth out 
of the first year, thus ignoring whe fact 
that colts stunted at this period never 
afterwards regain the loss they have 
thus early sustained. 

Another very important matter 
which receives but little attention is 
the feet of our colts. “As the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined.” How com- 
mon it is to see draft horses turn their 
toes outward or inward to such a cde- 
gree as to amount to an absolute mal- 
formation! Now the tendency can 
usually be rectified during the first 
year of the colt’s life by paring the 
soft cartilaginous feet according as 
they require. In “toeing in,” for in- 
stance, the colt is wearing down the 
outside wall of the foot and to correct 
this tendency the inside wall shou!d 
be regularly pared down and so keep 
the foot level. In like manner, colts 
that “toe out” should have the outside 
trimmed down every month or so. The 
feet should be kept pretty short, other- 
wise the growth of hoof will all 
be towards the tee instead of towards 
the heel where it is most wanted. 

I had almost omitted to say that 
after weaning, the colt should not be 
left alone but have some kind of 
company. If you have no other foals, 
then turn out, when at pasture, some 
quiet old horse or other animal that 
will not injure the colt, but will satis- 
fy the social craving, which all ani- 
mals have for company of some kind. 
Horses are social beings, and whether 
young or old should never be shut up 
by themselves, but allowed to hold 
sweet “converse” with other horses. 
This solitary confinement in the case 
of stallions frequently results in a 
manifestation of vice or bad temper. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





If the number of trotting bred pacers 
continues to increase, those who wish 
trotters will be obliged to use some 
other family of the horse to breed from. 


The well-known stallion Clayhontas, 
2:111-4, by Pocahontas Boy, dropped 
dead at Montreal recently while being 
exercised. He had been purchased by 
Canadian parties. 


Azote, 2:04 3-4, is crippled for life, 
and will not appear upon the track 
again. It was hoped he would be able 
to start during the Blue Ribbon meet- 
ing, but his managers had to give up 
the idea. 


The Russian government is purchas- 
ing some choice English thoroughbreds 
for the royal stud. The popularity of 
the Orloff trotter is not obscuring the 
value of the thoroughbred in the eyes 
of those who are working to improve 
the Russian horse. 


For the English derby of 1899 Mr. 
August Belmont has entered two 
horses, Mr. Richard Croker two, Mr. 
J. 'R. Keene three, Mr. Pierre Lorillard 
two and Mr. Foxhall Keene one. For 
the Oaks of 1899 Mr. Croker has en- 
tered three, Mr. J. R. Keene two and 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard two. 


Star Pointer beat Joe Patchen in 
Straight heats at Cleveland last week, 
although the latter had Geers behind 
him. The time was 2:04, 2:05 1-4, 
2:04 1-2, which shows that the big fel- 
lows have not yet struck their fastest 
gait. It looks, however, as if “the Pin- 
ter hoss” would hold the championship 
when the cold winds of November de- 
clare the season closed. 


The cavalry horse wanted by the 
United States government should be a 
gelding, 4 to 8 years old, weight 950 to 
1,150 pounds, height 15 1-2 to 16 hands, 
sound in every particular; he must not 
turn his toes out or in, or wing his feet 
when traveling, or show draft blood in 
any way. In short, a 1,050-pound geld- 





ing with straight back and all the 
quality possible. Ordinary plain horses 
will not do. All horses must be of good, 
solid color (light grays or odd colors not 
wanted). 


Dare Devil, by Mambrino King, who 
won a good race in this city, took first 
money in the 2:25 class at Cleveland in 
straight heats. The time was 2:14 1-2, 
2:15 1-2, 2:13. He is a likely looking 
young stallion, and evidently a favorite 
with the Hamlins, as he has been used 
considerably in the stud this season. 

A lawsuit will be the outcome of the 
2:26 class trot at Syracuse, July 8. Ed 
de Cernea, the well-known dealer of 
New York city, owned the stallion Bel- 
Bel, which died the night of the race 
from exhaustion, and Mr. de Cernea 
claims that the association, through its 
judges, is responsible for the death of 
the stallion, and will sue to recover $5,- 
000 damages. The driver of the horse 
protested before the last heat of the 
race that the stallion was sick, but as 
he was favorite the judges, among 
whom was Dr. M. J. Henderson, a vet- 
erinary to the state board of health, 
said the horse was all right and must 
be kept in the race. Mr. de Cernea re- 
cently purchased the horse for $2,000 
and claims that he had an offer of $5,- 
000 for him from James Gordon Ben- 
nett. Bel-Bel was a 6-year-old brown 
stallion by Stamboul—Mabel, dam of 
Johnny Hayward, 2:26, by The Moor; 
granddam ‘Minnehaha, dam of Alcazar, 
2:20 1-2, ete., by Steven’s Bald Chief. 
He was regarded as one of the best of 
the Stambouls, and his rich breeding 
justified great expectations as a trot- 
ter. His record was 2:19 1-4. 


The fastest horses which have dou- 
ble records are given below. It will be 
seen that invariably the record at the 
pace is the fastest, proving conclusively 
that the pace is selenite a faster gait 
than the trot: 


— -See, trotting, 2: 10: pacing, 
‘Average 2:08% 


ee ee wees were es eeerees 


2:06%4 
Heir-at- vague trotting, 2:12; 


pacing, 
EI ee ere Average, 2:09%4 
Ottinger, trotting, 2:10%; pacing, 
BLY eee cece ceeeeneesseee Average, 2:11% 
Direct, trotting, 2:18%; pacing, 
ME cscs, ages. <ciseesames's Average, 2:12% 
Connor, trotting, 2:138%; pacing, 
po EES RE AD Pree Spree ree Average, 2:12% 
George St. Clair, trotting, 2:15%4; 
DACIDE, SIG ocss ccsvcccc Average, 2:12% 
San Pedro, trotting, 2:144%; pacing, 
MM sccle- co siaieidimcsinalsisicamuaa Average, 2:12% 
Red Bud, trotting, 2:14144; pacing, 
SUZ cece cece socceccsceecs Average, 2:13% 
Bert Oliver, trotting, 2:1914; pacing, 
SE tres Mike aude wquhanhio Average, 2:14 
Monbars, trotting, 2:11%; pacing, 
MEME 0b bGae thi casmemanee Average, 2:14% 
Vassar, ‘trotting, 2:21%; pa 


ng, 
Average, 2:14% 
‘Seaihic. one of the greatest race 


horses aS a _ two-year-old ever 
bred in this country, died on 
Thursday of last week. He 


was foaled in 1891, sired by Him- 
yar, a speedy horse but one not liking 


a distance. His dam was Man- 
nie Grey, by Enquirer, a _ son 
of imp. Leamington. In his 


two-year-old form he won $180,000 
for J. R. Keene, his strongest opponent 
being Dobbins, by imp. Mr. Pickwick, 
dam Thora, by Longfellow, son of imp. 
Leamington. They ran a match race for 
$10,000, which ended in a draw after 
a hard contest. Domino was not as good 
in his three-year-old form, and was a 
failure as a four-year-old, developing 
a bad temper, and bad feet. There is 
no doubt his hard races as a two-year- 
old used him up and soured his tem- 
per. His death was caused by menin- 
gitis. 


Veterinary Department, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
guested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 





Abscess.—Six-year-old mare has a 
running sore in the nostril 14% inches 
above external opening. Has been dis- 
charging for about six weeks. I first 
thought she was taking distemper. Dis- 
charge is from above nostrils and the 
trouble seems to be between the two. 
Would like to know if it can be cured 
without being cut out. N. H., Scotts, 
Mich.—Inject abscess with one part 
creoline to 30 parts water three times 
a day. Notice that abscess has free 
drainage. 


Chronic Cough.—Five years ago I 
bought a five-year-old bay mare, said 
to have been shipped from Colorado. 
She seemed healthy and spirited. All 
that I could detect about her was 
that she coughed once or twice imme- 
diately after drinking. She has been so 
ever since. Has always had good care, 


no dusty feed or hard driving. Her 
wind is good, but she coughs quite 
hard. Nose is perfectly clean. Am giv- 
ing her two-thirds oil of tar, one-third 
linseed oil in teaspoonful doses each 
night. G. W. G., Clearwater, Mich.— 
Your mare suffers from chronic cough. 
Give her one dram fluid extract wild 
cherry, one dram fluid extract opium, 
one dram tincture lobelia three times a 
day for a few days, then twice a 
day. Also give half ounce ground lico- 
rice in feed twice a day. 


Knuckling.—Filly one year old 
knuckles on fore ankles. Can scarcely 
stand without putting both fore feet 
well out. Does not seem to be anything 
natural. She became affected in the 
spring. Is there anything that I can do 
for her that will prevent her knuckling 
over? C. D., Kinde, Mich.—Blister 
around fetlock joint once every two 
weeks with caustic balsam. I think she 
will soon show signs of improvement. 

Bronchocele.—Yearling colt has lump 
in throat about half an inch in diam- 
eter. At the time of its appearance I 
did not give it much attention. Some 
time later I discovered that it was 
about the size of a hen’s egg. It is 
movable and appears to me that it 
might be cut out. Can anything be 
done for it? D. G., Pomona, Mich.— 
Apply equal parts tincture of iodine 
and alcohol once a day. That will re- 
duce the enlarged glands to their nor- 
mal size. 


Umbilical Hernia.—Nine shotes 
about four months old, are in a thrifty 
condition. About two weeks ago I no- 
ticed a small lump or rupture on lew- | 
er portion of abdomen. I did not ex- | 
amine them at the time, but later saw 
that they were getting larger. This 
morning the largest shote died from 
the effects. I opened the enlargement 
and found it to be a rupture. Have been 
feeding corn and oats ground together, 
and a little corn in the ear. Three 
sows are in the same condition, but not 
quite so bad. Can you tell me what 
caused the rupture and how to save tne 
other pigs? They have an orchard to 
run in. The one that I opened this 
morning had food in the rupture, which 
perhaps caused death. T. S. M..St. 
Johns, Mich.—It would require a sur- 
gical operation to relieve the cases of 
rupture that you refer to. You had bet- 
ter employ a competent surgeon our 
else let them alone. Fatten them as 
rapidly as possible and use them for 
meat? 
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The Great French Veterinary Remedy 
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Bickmore Call Cure Co., Box 704 OLD TOWN, ME. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either. 


French Coachers or Percherons. 


Sterling Stock Food 
ibs ogi; general condition powaerd OO Feeds. 
for horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. A segrentire for 
hog cholera. Sent on receipt of price. Write 

G. W. KENAN. Uprer emcee Ohio. 














CATTLE. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., 
- ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
¢ Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 








OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oakland Co., Mich., 
ers of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
low. Termseasy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich 














SHEEP. 


1 SHROPSHIRE Ram Lambs for Sale. 
Average weight 100lbs. None better for un- 
registered flocks. R. L. RAY, Parma, Mich. 
HAMPSHIR SHEEP FOR SALE.—A choice lo 
of all ages and both sexes. Prairie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


AMS FOR SALE.—Choice Shropshires, good 
enough to head best flocks. Prices right. Write 

for special prices now. Choice Crimson Clover Seed, 
25 per bu. Sacks free. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan,Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished 


‘or fall delivery in numbe: Choice registered 
Socpuues forsale. W. BINGHAM. Vernon, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 
KS yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 

to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 




















Fm a FARM, Flint, Mich.—Registered 

English, Canadian and Michigan bred Oxford 

Prize Wineing. registered Jerseys. 
re 


Down sheep. 
red black Langshan 


Registered Holsteins. 
chickens. A few Oxford tal, rod lambs for sale, 
from imported sire anddam. Wanted a few regis- 
tered Holstein calves. Address ANCHORWOOD 
F ARM, Lock Box 1602, Flint, Mich. 








HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
i eee ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


FS: early-maturing, well-finished POLAND- 
CHINA March and April pigs write to 
L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Clinton Co., Mich. 











ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. KE. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 








M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
« swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 








OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. og not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. GGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS for catstovuc, “°° 


E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 
of Poland-China Sows, 
SPECIAL S$ bred for fall farrow. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS, toca: “Gusifty and broed- 
ing combined. Now booking orders _ * spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Si,orthorn cattio or 
Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. C. M. BRAY, 8t. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, S#e32=" 
aaa ror prices LATED English Berkshire Swine, 


you BARGAINS in POLAND- 




















E can give 


CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for $1. 


Write 
WILLARD PERRY or | cae. 
M. H. BURTON, { ich. 


Special Sale of i Chester | Whites 


at CASS VALLEY 
and spring pigs, dandles, ate thei 
value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 

W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 











I SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., pro: 
Michigan Central herd of 
CHESTER WHITES. I have a few head of '96 
5 stock (both sexes) at re- 
duced prices to make room 
for new comers. Choice 
LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 26 for 





rietor of the 
PROVED 








$1.26. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 

Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; lL. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Darsville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of rew Clubs should be addressed to F. D 
Wells, Rochester, Mich. 














JUDGE CHATTERTON AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





Agreeable to our promise in last 
week’s Farmer, we herewith submit 
the facts regarding the address of 
Judge M. D. Chatterton before the 
Alumni of the College on June 17th of 
the present year. ‘We do this for the 
reason that Judge Chatterton’s address 
was widely circulated throughout the 
State, being published in full in the De- 
troit Free Press and the State Repub- 
lican; and very naturally the people 
have concluded that Judge Chatterton, 
being at the time president of the 
Alumni Association, voiced the general 
opinion of the alumni of the College in 
his address. » 

It is for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the falsity of the latter conclusion 
that we give the matter our attention 
at this time. In other words we here- 
by submit the evidence which we be- 
lieve will satisfy all concerned that the 
alumni of the College disagree with the 
views expressed by Judge Chatterton 
as fully and decisively as does any 
farmer of the State. j 

The recommendation made by Judge 
Chatterton to which the farmers justly 
object is as follows: 

“The system of compulsory manual 
labor should be discontinued or greatly 
modified. Purely physical labor as 
such, should be unknown except by the 
consent of the students.” 

‘Less than six hours after listening to 
the above recommendation from their 
president, with the judge yet presiding 
over them, and sparing no effort to de- 
fend his expressed views, the alumni 
present representing the graduates of 
the College throughout its entire his- 
tory, with no intention or implication 
of discourtesy toward their honored 
president, but with determination to 
place themselves on record upon this 
question, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That any action tending 
to abolish the present student labor 
system will be detrimental to the high- 
est good of our institution.” 

The other questionable recommenda- 
tion of Judge Chatterton to the effect 
that the Board of Control should be 
named by the alumni, received practi- 
cally the same treatment at the busi- 


ness meeting by the  unani- 
mous adoption of resolutions 
expressing the utmost confidence 
in the present management and 


satisfaction in the results of the pres- 
ent method of making Board appoint- 
ments. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance 
that the Detroit Free Press and the 
State Republican, in their zeal to pub- 
lish that which would instigate unfav- 
orable comment, did not also take equal 
pains to present the unanimously ex- 
pressed opinion of all the other alumni 
present, as well as the individual opin- 
ion of a minority composed of just one 
representative of the hundreds of grad- 
uates of the College. 

But we know the farmers of Michi- 
gan sufficiently well to feel assured 
that with the plain facts as above out- 
lined set before them, they will cease 
to criticize that which never existed; 
namely, a feeling among the alumni 
that student labor at the College should 
be abolished. 





FARMERS’ CLUB PICNICS. 





The reports of the club picnics are 
beginning to be received, and each re- 
port reaffirms our expressed belief that 
these gatherings are a great source of 
strength to the clubs holding them. 
May those clubs which have as yet 
never tried this method of re-creating 
club enthusiasm, resolve, with a de- 
termination to perform their resolution, 
that the months of another summer 
shall not pass without a gathering of 
this kind, 


' meeting during these vacation months, 


THE HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF IT AND OUR 
“LI ONILOQGNOS AO YANNVW 


As our Farmers’ Club editor has re- 
quested me to write a short article, de- 
scriptive of some of our working meth- 
ods, I will endeavor to do so. Doubt- 
less, Many of our ways are similar to 
those of other clubs, but perhaps some 
are different and may prove helpful to 
some club in the State. 

Our club has a male membership of 
about sixty, with a larger proportion of 
ladies and young people, for when the 
head of a family pays his membership 
fee, it includes his whole family as 
members—except boys over 18. 

We meet on the third Saturday of 
each month, at the homes of our mem- 
bers, the finding of places of entertain- 
ment being in the hands of a committee 
of three ladies, chosen at the annual 
meeting. The homes of most of our 
members are large and convenient, and 
we easily and usually entertain from 
one to two hundred people. ‘For con- 
venience in seating, we purchased last 
year fifty quite comfortable camp 
chairs, provided with backs, for the 
reasonable sum of thirty-seven cents 
each. i 

When our club was first organized, 
dinner was served on the regular din- 
ing table, but our membership soon be- 





came too large for this to be 
convenient, and we had = about 
forty lap boards made, at each of 
which four can easily sit, and 


often five or six are crowded in. Also 
at first the preparing and serving of the 
refreshments was left to whoever felt 
inclined to offer their services, but we 
soon found this impracticable, for 
usually the same ones had to do it every 
time. ‘Now we all take turns in alpha- 
betical succession. 

At its annual meeting a committee of 
three ladies is chosen, whose duties are 
to keep a list of the membership, and 
each month to make out slips, assign- 
ing to each family the article of food 
they are to bring to the next club 
meeting. ‘A record is kept so as to 
avoid assigning the same article to the 
same person twice in succession. 

‘We have also purchased for the use 
of the club sufficient plates, cups and 
spoons to accommodate an average- 
sized club. The remainder of the dish- 
es are provided by the hostess. 
Refreshments dispatched, w®@ take 
up the program. This is prepared by 
two committees, literary, and music, 
chosen and announced by the president 
at the meeting two months previous to 
the one for which they are to prepare 
the program. At the next meeting they 
are expected to have their program 
made out, and it is read so that each 
one on the program may be sure to 
know what he or she is expected to do. 
We discuss the association questions, 
and usually have a local topic also to 
discuss if there is time. Sometimes 
the leading speakers are chosen before 
hand, gne being assigned the affirma- 
tive of the question, the other the neg- 
ative, other members joining in the dis- 
cussion as they choose. Sometimes we 
have a question-box, and questions of 
local interest to the farmer or his wife, 
are asked, and answered as ably as pos- 
sible. 

One custom of our club is this: Ifa 
farmer has anything to sell in the 
shape of live stock or any farm pro- 
duce, he makes it known at the club 
meeting, for the accommodation of 
some brother farmer who may be in 
want of the same. Or if one wishes to 
buy something in the same line he 
makes it known. ' 

. I think I have omitted nothing es- 
sential, and hope some hint may be 
helpful to some one, and that other 
clubs may follow with a description 
of their work in order that we may 
profit thereby. 


Oakland County. 


MRS. FRED BECKWITH, 
Secretary. 





CLUB WORK FOR THE SUMMER. 





BY PRESIDENT J. T. DAINIELLS. 
During the very busy months of mid- 
summer, and while the pressing cares 
and unremitting toil, with the exhaust- 
ing influences of the oppressive rays 
of “Old Sol” are upon us, the enthus- 
iasm for club-work is, for the time be- 
ing, somewhat lessened. 

Many of the clubs, therefore, deem it 
best to take a mid-summer vacation, be- 
lieving that the work will thereafter 
be taken up with renewed energy, and 
that thus more real good and better 
work will be accomplished—and this 
is undoubtedly true. Very many of the 
clubs have well and wisely adopted the 
plan of holding—either singly, or unit- 
. ing with neighboring clubs—a picnic 





inviting to such gatherings all of the 
farmers’ families in the vicinity, who 
are sufficiently interested to accompany 
their lunch baskets to the appointed 
place of meeting. And these picnic 
meetings—with freedom from formal- 
ity, and with the real rest and enjoy- 
ment of the cool grove—are, most sure- 
ly, one of the best features of club- 
work for the summer. 
Non-members of a Farmers’ Club, 
who attend these picnics, are very 
likely to thus become interested in 
club-work, and to here learn of club- 
work; and thus are many new and val- 
uable members secured, which fre- 
quently result in the formation of new 
clubs. The request of Editor Bird that 
reports of club picnics be sent to the 
Farmer should not be unheeded. Send 
forward promptly a good, live report 
of every club picnic. 
_ Another feature of profitable club- 
work during the summer is the extend- 
ing of the knowledge of the work and 
of its worth to those who are, as yet, 
not sufficiently interested therein. By 
this means much real good may be ac- 
complished. There is room and work for 
one thousand live and working Farm- 
ers’ Clubs in Michigan—and this 
without interfering in any way with 
the proper work of any other organiza- 
tion—and during the summer vacation 
is a good time and opportunity to do 
work along this line. Our committee 
on “Association Questions” have given 
the results of their good work in the 
Farmer of July 10. The preparation 
for the creditable discussion of these 
subjects, when they shall be brought 
up for examination, may well and 
profitably now be entered upon. 
Let us all remember that real good 
comes only as the result of earnest 
and persistent effort; and during these 
vacation months let wise plans be laid 
for the vigorous prosecution of club- 
work during the months which are to 
follow. 





LINDEN AND ARGENTINE FARM- 
ER’S CLUB PICNIC. 





The Farmers’ Club met in the Sadler 
grove, near Byron Lake, July 3. 

A picnic dinner was the first in or- 
der, after which the club was called to 
order by the president, Mr. E. .Trap- 
hagan. 

The pleasures of the day were agree- 
ably interspersed with music. 

We were very fortunate, as we had 
with us Hon. A. C. Bird, of Highland, 
who gave a very interesting address, 
which was highly appreciated by all. 
The August meeting is to be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Evans 
on Saturday, August 7, when the an- 
nual election of officers will take place. 
Genesee Co. COR. SEC. 
(We wish that every club worker in 
the State might pay the Linden and 
Argentine Club a visit. For many 
months circumstances seemingly con- 
spired against the earnest and loyal 
efforts of its members to establish a 
club. But that reward which always 
comes to honest and determined effort 
is now theirs, and President Trapha- 
gan and his strong co-workers have 
one of the most thriving and vigorous 
of the younger clubs of the State. We 
predict for them a glorious future.— 
Ed.) 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





MEECH FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Our members are very busy gather- 
ing their hay and wheat crops, but they 
are alive in club-work, and interested 
in the advancement of the Michigan 
Farmer. 
At a recent meeting George R. Tra- 
ver said he believed in general farm- 
ing as the most certain way of success, 
and thought that plowing under rye 
and weeds before they go to seed pays 
as green manuring. Last fall he 
plowed under a large growth of rag- 
weed, sowed to wheat, and now he has 
a crop of wheat from very poor 
soil. 

Mr. Ed. King believes in raising cat- 
le and hogs for profit. He thinks fat 
ttle pay, and seldom sells a veal calf. 
He keeps his farm well seeded down, 
and believes in good cultivation, and 
always has a good crop. 
Richard Putnam believes in hogs en- 
tirely, and will soon have two hun- 
dred growing. He raises large crops of 
corn, turns his hogs and other stock 
all into his cornfield to harvest the 
crop. His hogs are soon fat and ready 
for market with little expense. 
Noah Porter does not believe in un- 
derground stables, and will not have 
one on his farm. He claims that stock 
is healthier and fattens easier with 


———_ 


sheep and feeding out all his grain, 
He keeps a large flock of high-breq 
sheep, and gives close attention to 
lamb raising. The toll from his wind. 
mill helps to keep his stock. 

So we see different farmers follow 
different lines in farming, and seeming 
to succeed each in his own specialty, 

GEO. W. BREWER, Ree. Sec 

Ingham County. : 

THE OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUp, 

The hospitality of the home of mr. 
and Mrs. Leroy Brown, of Clarkston. 
was enjoyed by the Olive Branch Farm. 
ers’ Club on Saturday afternoon, July 
24, they meeting with them then fo; 
their regular meeting, with about fifty 
persons present. 

Vice-president A. J. Taylor called the 
meeting to order; and when, later, an 
engagement called him away, he called 
to the chair the former efficient secre- 
tary of the club, B. J. Phillips, who has 
not been previously present for some 
time owing to present residence in Pon- 
tiac, and whom it was a great pleasure 
to the club to see on this occasion. 

An interesting literary program 
was presented, and in the course of the 
afternoon Mr. MacKnight, of Pontiac, 
enlivened the proceedings by a number 
of well-rendered songs. 

A question drawer brought forth a 
varied assortment of queries, which 
were duly distributed and commented 
upon by those fortunate persons who 
drew them. In the absence of Mr. R. 
K. Divine the crop report was pre- 
sented by Mr. Harrison Walters. 

Then the question of the day was 
taken up: “Ought the United States to 
extend belligerent rights to Cuba?” 
The discussion was well entered into, 
some of the speakers being in favor of 
according such rights; but the most ex- 
pressing themselves in a conservative 
manner, and seeming to think it better 
to be a little slow and be wise. 

The invitation was accepted for the 

next meeting to be held with Rev. F. 
D. Ling, of Davisburgh. ; 
A letter was read from J. T. Daniclls, 
President of the Michigan Association 
of Farmers’ Clubs, which was quite 
complimentary to the club. 

By a unanimous vote sympathy was 
expressed with Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Di- 
vine, with wishes for the speedy recov- 
ery of the latter. 

At the next meeting will be taken up 
the Association question relative to 
Michigan Agricultural College, and 
also “What are the causes that have 
led to the great increase of tramrys, and 
what is the duty of the people toward 
them? 
The adjournment was followed by 
the partaking of a choice supper, afte 
which the members dispersed to their 
go County. REPORTER. 
W1IXOM FARMERS CLUB. a 
Club met at the home of James Gi»- 
son. There was not so large an ye 
tendance as usual, owing to pressure 0 
work incident to the haying season. 
The meeting was favored wee a pa 
iterar rogram, after which 
ponds I» question “The Agricultura’ 
College” was taken up. The opening : 
this topic was rather informal ‘ 
account of the absence of the one : 
whom this part had been assigned, se 
it soon warmed into a lively discussio? 
in which scathing censure and heart) 
laudation were freely voiced. It se 
said that at one time the tage 
was infested with parasitic insects tha 
disturbed the slumbers of the lodgers, 
but it was suggested that perhaps woe 
were specimens escaped from the = 4 
mological department, and that oy 
bly they had been recaptured and 
annoyance removed ere this. “ 
The institution was also scored fo 
what was termed the useless expend’ 
ture of money in an idiotic experimen 
with the barren lands of northern 
Michigan. This was met by the argu: 
ment that had the experiment show? 
that this land could be made product: 
ive, it would have added greatly to the 
wealth of the State, and that at — 
this much benefit had been derive‘ 
from the action in that it has ot 
been practically demonstrated that 4 
resources known to the science of 48- 
riculture avail nothing with these 
lands, and an authoritative statement 
has gone forth apprising the people 0! 
this fact, which will no doubt deter 
many from investing in an absolutely 
fruitless venture and thus save to the 
their means. 
It was averred that the college cur- 
riculum was so narrow that graduates 
were rated far below those of the other 
State institutions. It was regarded that 
if this is the case we as a class wh? 
bear our share of taxation should de- 
mand that this institution for the pro- 





pure air to breathe. 





Frank E. Swan believes in fattening 


motion of agriculture should be placed 
upon a plane of equality with the State 
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institutions for advancing the interests 
of those in other callings, and that just 
as good opportunities shall be offered 
those entering this college to fit them- 
selves for agriculturists, but also de- 
sire a broad and comprehensive educa- 
tion, as are afforded those entering the 
other State educational institutions to 
qualify themselves for the pursuit of 
their choice. It was cited that at the 
Agricultural College physical and men- 
tal training were combined, which is 
now recognized as the true theory of 
attaining development. 

There are too many points presented 
tu incorporate in one report. At the 
conclusion of the discussion a resolu- 
tion, in substance as follows, was 
adopted ‘by nearly a unanimous vote: 

“Resolved, that we believe that the 
Agricultural College is essential to the 
best interests of Michigan and worthy 
of our liberal support.” 

B 't. NICHOLSON. Cor, See. 

Oakland County. 

HENRIETTA CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

In spite of the busy times just at 
present a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Henrietta Center Farmers’ 
Club gathered at the pleasant home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Welch Satur- 
day afternoon, July 16th. All seemed 
to agree that after a friendly discus- 
sion of ideas and a few hours forget- 
fulness of the daily routine of busi- 
ness they could go back with a new 
courage to the scene of labor and the 
never ending click of the mowing ma- 
chine and binder. 

President Spears called the meeting 
to order and after singing by the club, 
prayer by chaplain and reading of the 
secretary’s report, a surveyance of the 
question box brought forth some very 
practical queries. A few worthy of 
mention are as follows: “Of what bene- 
fit is the Farmers’ Club?” It was unani- 
mously decided a benefit both socially 
and in a literary sense. “Is it hurtful 
to cultivate corn when it wilts it?’ 
Mr. Welch thought if it was cultivated 
from the first it would keep moist, but 
if neglected at first it would be better 
not to cultivate during dry weather. 
“Which is the best way to bring up 
children,” excited a very interesting 
discussion and the expression of dif- 
ferent opinions. Set a good example. 
Be firm and gentle when the children 
are little, and be careful of the com- 
pany they keep when they are a little 
older, were the general ideas. ‘Is mil- 
let good for horses?” Several thought 
if cut before it gets too ripe it makes 
a very good change from hay and other 
things. Judging from the experience 
of nearly all, the best way to kill Can- 
ada thistles is to cut them often, at 
least every week. 

From the talk on the principal ques- 
tion, “Are the crop reports of any ben- 
efit to the farmer?” it was hard to 
decide, as each side had about an equal 
number of supporters. 

The question for next meeting is, “Is 
the Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station at Lansing an unprofit- 
able institution ?”’ 

A vote being taken it was decided 
not to hold the August meeting for 
various reasons. 

After partaking of refreshments the 
club adjourned to meet at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. Hankerd the third Sat- 


urday in September. 
M. H., Club Reporter. 


UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The July meeting of the Union 
Farmers’ Club was held with Mr. and 
Mrs. George Lapham. ‘The extreme- 
ly warm weather was not conducive to 
work, and none was attempted until 
after dinner, when all repaired to the 
lawn, where a short program was cor- 
ried out. 

Mr. Ingersoll read a good paper on 
“Suggestions for the Good of our Club,” 
after which the question, “The Cause 
of the Frequent Failures Among 
Farmers,’ was discussed. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. 
Hudson, who thought failure in farm- 
ing not so common as in other pur- 
suits. 

Poor farming and failure do not al- 
ways go together. Some poor farmers 
make money, while good farmers some- 
times fail. From his observation fail- 
ures are made by venturing too far; 
by making obligations and being un- 
able to meet them. 

iMr. Bear said, when times are good 
we do not take caution against hard 
times; one ought always to live within 
his means. 

Mrs. Woodbury: We live too fast. 
If we lived as our grandmothers did, 
we could pay as we go. 

The subject of a paper by Mrs. 
Greene was “Independence.” It was 


very appropriate to the day and much 


enjoyed by all. 
The Agricultural College was dis- 





cussed. The benefit the College has 
been to agriculturists, horticulturists 
and stock breeders was discussed by 
Messrs. Sage, Woodbury and Lapham, 
who thought the work of the College 
invaluable along these lines, and not 
appreciated enough. 

At our next meeting the benefit of 
the College to dairying, the mechanical 
course to young men, and the women’s 
course will be specially reported. 

The next meeting will be held with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Tl. Holbrook the first 
Saturday in August. 

MRS. L. SMITH, Cor. See. 

Clinton Co. 


HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB PICNIC. 


According to previous announce- 
ment, the Highland and Hartland 
Farmers’ Club picnic was held July 31. 

The day could not be improved and, 
notwithstanding some of the farmers 
were detained at home with their har- 
vest, there was a good attendance, and 
the occasion was thoroughly enjoyed 
by everyone. 

The Hartland band, consisting of 
twelve pieces, furnished the music and 
also their share of the entertainment. 

Recitations by Winifred Baker, Miss 
Edith Lockwood, Mrs. B. B. Power and 
Mrs. Charles Pettenger were each and 
every one excellent, and we feel that 
we are to be congratulated on our good 
fortune in being able to procure so 
good speakers. 

The address of ‘Hon. A. N. Kimmis 
was scholarly, interesting and instruc- 
tive, and our club workers feel greatly 
encouraged and strengthened thereby. 

A short and timely talk by Mr. L. 
Lovewell followed, after which many 
repaired to an adjoining field to wit- 
ness a game of ball. 

Tee cream, lemonade and other re- 
freshments were furnished by the 
band. 

Those who stayed away 
very enjoyable occasion. 

S. T. MORSE, Cor. Sec. 


missed a 


Oakland Co. 

DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The meeting for July was held at the 
home of Rey. A. E. Carmen. The mem- 
bers and visitors were welcomed by an 
address given by Rev. Carmen, and 
the response was given by Samuel 
Craft. 

The first topic, “Has the Invention 
of arm Implements Always Benefited 
the Farmer?’ was introduced by John 
C. Wood. 

Mr. Craft led in the _ discussion, 
thinking that farmers would be much 
better off if they had used the old 
jump shovel and the A harrow, and 
the “Armstrong” power for cradling 
wheat. 

iMessrs. Bozer, Brown, Carmen and 
Wood disagreed, thinking the farmer 
was more independent to-day than 
forty years ago. 

The second topic, “The Bright Side 
of Farm Life,” was led by Edith Gu- 
lick, she thinking that farm life was 
mostly composed of shadows rather 
than of sunshine. 

The discussion was led by Florence 
Coomer, who thought that farm life 
should be compared to the day gather- 
ing the brightness as the sun rises and 
sets over the landscape. 

The question box was then conduct- 
ed by Mr. Bozer, who knows how to 
get the questions that have been puz- 
azling the farmer. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Rev. 
and Mrs. Carmen for their liberal hos- 
pitality. The club then adjourned to 
meet with John C. Wood in August, 
provided we did not have’a county pic- 
nic. 

M. FLORENCE COOMER, 


Isabella Co. Reporter. 


iscellancous. 











THE OLD SPELLING SCHOOL. 

I see them yet, the boys and girls who 
stood up in a row, 

And tried to spell each other down, so 
many years ago; 

Their voices sweet came back to me from 
out the shadows cool, 

And love invests with cherished thoughts 
that ne’er forgotten school; 

I hear the titter, half suppressed, that 
flitted up and down 

The line when some one missed a word, 
despite the master’s frown; 

Though stern was he, we wept the day 
we laid him ‘’neath the grass, 

And sorrow spread her pinions o’er the 
old spelling class. 


We knew the book, from “baker” to the 
hardest words therein, 

But sometimes we missed a letter and 
the next to us would win; 

Spelling hard in sun and shadow, how 
the days went flitting by! 

How oft we turned each other down be- 
neath the winter sky 

One day would find me near the head, as 
happy as could be, 

And the next I’d lose my laurels by the 
absence of an ‘‘e’’; 





Thus long ago we stood in line and spall- 
ed, but now, alas! 

How few are left of us who formed the 
old spelling class! 


I remember Sammy Bolton and his cous- 
in, Tommy Root; 

The class did not look right unless we 
found them at the foot; 

And there was Jimmy Nicholson, 
eyes so bright and blue, 

We could always count on Jimmy spell- 
ing “robin” with a ‘‘u’’; 

And Davy Jones, who always got his ‘‘e”’ 
before his ‘‘i’’; 

And who, when reprimanded, had a silent 
little cry; 

For he was kind and tender, and his 
heart seemed made of glass, 

And often it was shattered in the old 
spelling class. 


with 


I see the merry faces of the girls who 
spelled me down, 

From little Mary Stapleton to sweet Ma- 
linda Brown; 

From mischief making Dora May to Mar- 
guerita Blue, 

The lass who loved her spelling book and 
knew it through and through; 

Whene’er I hesitated she would slyly set 
me right, 

And many a time she saved me from a 
very awkward plight; 

I used to think—no matter what, it never 
came to pass— 

Another won the beauty of the old spell- 
ing class. 


I wonder where they are to-day, the boys 
and girls who stood 

And spelled each other down within the 
schoolhouse in the wood; 

I know that some are sleeping where the 
violets lift their heads, 

In early spring and beautify their narrow 
little beds; 

While others left the cherished scenes 
with eagerness to try 

Their fortunes in a stranger land, be- 
neath a stranger sky; 

3ut often in the twilight when alone 
there seemed to pass 

Before me all the members of the old 
spelling class. 


Methinks I hear their voices now, as 
when we stood in line, 

Just six and twenty boys and girls—’tis 

a memory half divine; 

past recrowns the present with a 

wreath that withers not, 

And recollection wings her flight to one 
dear, christened spot; 

Once more I climb the little hill, a boy, 
with heart elate, 

Again I’m seated on the _ bench, 
spelling book and slate; 


The 


with 


' And in a voice I'll ne’er forget, whatever 


comes to pass, 

I hear the master calling for the old 
spelling class. 

—T. C. Harbaugh in the New York Sun. 





HOW THE BUCK SHEEP GOT 
FOOLED HIMSELF. 





“Wall, Hanner’s changed her mind 
*bout a buck sheep not bein’ able to 
hurt anybody,” said Uncle Nathan. 
“She talks diffrent now since yisterday 
mornin’. She’s had some experience. 
Ye know, Maria had some sheep when 
she an’ Bill wus married, but her fath- 
er kep’ ’em for her, till t’other day Bill 
went over an’ got ’um. The way Maria 
come to have ’um, the old woman she 
was named after giv her one sheep fur 
her name an’ her father put it out t’ 
double, an’ they’ve kep’ increasin’ till 
she’s got some over twenty now. 
There’s one little buck among ’um; he’s 
the littlest durn sheep in the whole lot, 
an’ he feels a mighty sight the biggest. 
He’s kep’ growin’ more an’ more jim- 
portant ever since he come here, an’ 
now he thinks he can run everything 
an’ everybody ther’ is on the premises 
to suit hisself. 

“T’other day I see ’im practicin’ but- 
tin’ so’s to git it down fine. There wus 
an old chicken coop settin’ out by an 
apple tree. He went up t’ that an’ giv’ 
it a rap. It tipped over agin the tree 
an’ fell back again. Then he giy it 
another an’ kept at it till he made up 
his mind he could butt just as well as 
the best of ’um. The next day Maria 
and little Sallie went to the woods t’ 
git some spring posies. ‘When they 
wus comin’ back that little important 
buck see ’um an’ started after ’um. He 
ran as fast as he could, so to try his 
skill on ’um ’fore he forgot how. They 
see ’im an’ clim’ up on a stone pile. He 
clim’ up after ’um as far as he could 
an’ stood there waitin’ for ’um to come 
down so he could knock ’um over, but 
they knew too much for him and staid 
there till Bill come. He said he would 
not touch ’em agin, but ’twant long af- 
ter that ’fore Bill started fur th’ house 
with a couple pails o’ milk, one in each 
hand. He didn’t see nothin’ of th’ 
sheep. ‘Putty soon that little buck 
come up behind him and knocked his 
legs out from under him, an’ down he 
went, milk an’ all, kerthump, Th’ milk 
flew all over him an’ into his face an’ 
all over his coat an’ down into his 
boots. ‘When he went into th’ house 
Hanner says, ‘Well, I never see such 
men as you and your father t’ let that 
little sheep pound ye round 60. I don’t 
think he’d knock me over so easy. He’s 
nothin’ but a litle stunted thing any- 
way.’ 

“Wall, yisterday mornin’, when I got 
back from the Holler, I noticed Han- 
ner had on a different dress from what 





she did when I went away, an’ some 
wet things wus hangin’ ’round the 
kitchen stove. I says: ‘What’s the 
matter? Did ye tip a tub 0’ water over 
on to yourself? She says: ‘No; but I 
had trouble with that miserable little 
sheep.’ She went out to the chicken 
coop to feed her chickens an’ took the 
broom along. She went in with the 
feed an’ put it down fur the hens, and 
Mister Buck come| in an’ went to eatin’ 
it up. She ‘hit him with the broom, an’ 
he backed out of the door an’ kept his 
eye right on her. She went out after 
him to see what he wus goin’ to do, 
but he didn’t do a thing but back up a 
few steps an’ jump at her with all his 
might. He hit her an’ sent her over a 
pile o’ boards into a pond of water, ker- 
plash. 

“After she went into the house he 
hadn’t had quite so much fight as he 
wanted, so there was an old hogshead, 
turned bottom side up, by the back of 
the woodshed. He went 'round on the 
up-hill side of that an’ went to ham- 
merin’ away at it. I see ’twant froze 
down, ’cause every tims he’d hit it, it 
would raise up a little. That made him 
all the more craay, an’ he kep’ bangin’ 
away at it harder an’ harder, till putty 
soon over it went. There was some ice 
under it. He flew across that an’ went 
into the barrel, head first, so hard that 
it turned right side up; an’ there he 
wus catched in his own trap, standin’ 
right on top of his head an’ his hind 
legs an’ tail a-flying out the top of the 
barrel. He flopped ’round an’ got on to 
his hind feet’ an tried to jump out; an’ 
he could not do that nuther. An’ if you 
ever see a feller look beat at his own 
game it wus him, b’gosh.” 





An old Southwest Georgia negro 
called to one of the laborers in his 


vineyard: 

“You, John! 
mule. 
quick.” 

“He doesn’t eat fence rails, does he?’ 
inquired a bystander. 

“Lawd bless you, yes, suh!’ replied 
the old man. “Dat des whets his ap- 
petite. He use ter b’long ter one er 
dese office-seekers, en he got so hungry 
standin’ hitched in the sun dat he start- 
ed on fence rails fer a livin’; an’ now 
he won't tackle grass tell he’s done eat 
up a string er fence, den he eats oats 
or grass fer dessert. W’y, suh,” con- 
tinued the old man, “he got loose de 
yuther day, en’ took en’ eat up one 
whole gable end er Ebenezer chapel, 
an’ we’en we run up on him he wuz 
makin’ for de pews and de pulpit. Dey 
wouldn’t been much in dat meetin’ 
house left ef ever he'd got ter de in- 
side er it. Give him dem fence rails, 
John; he got ter do some hard plowin’ 
dis mawnin’!”—Atlanta Constitution. 


> 


You May Win $100.00. 


Have you seen the advertisement in this issue 
headed “Our Latest Contest?’ A prize of $100 is 
offered to the person who spells the forty names 
of cities in the U.S. correctly. Our advice is that 
you try to study out the words as well as you can 
and send your answer to Home Treasury Co., with 
subscription, at once. The company is one of the 
largest and most reliable, and you can positively 
depend on being honestly treated. We would like 
to see some subscriber of the MIcHIGAN FARMER 
win the $100 or the $100 Bicycle. 


Hit’s time ter feed dat 
Give him a couple of fence rails, 











When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Eguip- 
ments for Bands and m Corps. We 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, matied free; it gives Band 
Music & Int: B 





ruct’ns for Amateur Ban 















Chicago, Il, 
west and Southwest 
OCT. 5 AND H 9, and at many Eastern 
ND LOOK FORAHOME. A handsome 
illustrated 
3 Send us 50 Cents 
aff VIOLIN COMPLETE WITH BOW, by express 
press charges. Ourspecial offer price for this regular 85.00 
Musical 
$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other masical instru- 


Har vest Excur sions | 
To the Farm regions 
AUG. 3 AND (7, 

Round trip tickets will 
be sold on dates named 
points at about half fare, good for 21 days. Stop 
over allowed on going passage. Ask your local 
amphiet rae. NEBRASKA sent 
free on application to P. $. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass. 

mnie (postage stamps taken) and we 

c.0. D.. subject toexamination. If found A WONDER FOR 

Ww 
tory pric 

SE. ROEBUCK &CO. o- ), CHICAGO 
7 


’ 
of the West, North- 
SEPT. 7 AND 21, 
atallC., B. & Q. stations 
agent for particulars 
60 West A 
Agt.,C., B. & Q. K. R., Chicago. 
eo” willsend you this HANDSOME 
THE MONEY, = express agent balance 81.25 and ex- 
violin wit 
bow is 61.75. 
Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer.) 





(Sears, 
and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
years experienee. Dr.L.H. Ts 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 
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OUR NEW QUARTERS. 





The demand for better accommoda- 
tions and more space to meet the re- 
quirements of an enlarging business, 
has compelled the publishers of The 
Farmer to secure new quarters. The 
past week The Farmer and its belong- 
ings have been moved to the fine new 
building at 39 to 45 Congress Street 
West, near Griswold, where fine rooms 
have been fitted up on the fourth floor 
for their accommodation. When set- 
tled The Farmer will have the most 
spacious and pleasant quarters it has 
ever occupied, where its friends will al- 
ways be welcome. 


ae 

It appears that an international 
monetary conference between the lead- 
ing commercial nations will surely take 
place. Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many will take part in tke conference. 





Great Britain has notified the Amer- 
ican ambassador that she will accept 
the proposition of the United States 
for an international conference upon 
the sealing question. It is quite appar- 
ent that Secretary Sherman’s blunt dis- 
patch has accomplished what months 
of diplomatic correspondence failed to 
effect. 





The governments of the old world 
appear to be somewhat prejudiced 
against the provisions of the new tar- 
iff. Protests against the duties levied 
upon various articles have been re- 
ceived from Great Britain, Belgium, 
Italy, Germany, Turkey, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. Among the articles spe- 
cially complained of as subjected to 
high duties are sugar, beer, wines, ce- 
ment, white cabbages, hemp seed, 
porcelain, hides, skins, wools, lime, 
chalk, gloves, leather, condensed milk, 
granite monuments, dairy machinery, 
sardines, dried fish, rags, oranges, can- 
died fruits, watches, silks, plants, bulbs, 
etc. Were these protests to be accept- 
ed as a reason for a modification of the 
tariff, the United States would find it- 
self without revenues or manufactories. 
It is only good sense for each nation to 
frame its commercial policy upon lines 
which its people think best for its ma- 
terial interests—and allow all others to 
do likewise. A government’s first duty 
is to look out for the welfare and in- 


SUGAR BEETS AND THE SUGAR 
TRUST. 





U. S. Consul Muth, stationed at Mag- 
deburg, Germany, has sent to the 
State Department an interesting report 
upon the beet sugar industry as con- 
ducted in Germany, and incidentally 
makes some sensible suggestions to 
Americans who are thinking of making 
a start in the business. “Factories 
should be erected only in localities 
where it has been demonstrated beyond 
doubt that suger beets caf®& be success- 
fully grown,” which is good sense, and 
in line with the advice of The Farmer 
that experimental plots of beets should 
be grown and tested before any at- 
tempt to build a factory was made. The 
consul continues: 

“Besides beets, the principal ma- 
terials needed to run a sugar factory 
are water, fuel and limestone, water 
to wash the beets and limestone for 
the purification of the beet juices. In 
Germany beet sugar factories prin- 
cipally manufacture raw sugar, to be 
sold to the refineries. , From the nature 
of the sugar industry in the United 
States, the beet sugar factories proba- 
bly will find it more advantageous to 
manufacture granulated sugar and sell 
it for direct consumption.” 


In the case of the factories now in 
operation in this county, the process of 
refining the sugar, or extending the 
manufacture until the product is gran- 
ulated and ready for the consumer, is 
always carried on. It is this fact which 
leads us to believe that the true method 
of combatting the sugar trust is to fos- 
ter the extension of the beet sugar in- 
dustry. With factories in every state 
where this industry can be carried on 
successfully, not only manufacturing 
the raw sugar, but refining it also, the 
power of the sugar trust would be 
broken. It would be broken so effectu- 


ally that no other combination in re- 
straint of fair competition and exten- 


sion of the industry could be built upon 
its ruins. 

The government cannot do a better 
thing for the agriculture of the country 
than to foster and encourage the beet 
sugar industry. Neither could any- 
thing better be done for the great mass 
of consumers. To produce all the sugar 
which this country requires means the 
use of thousands of acres of land in a 
remunerative business, the employment 
of thousands of laborers in the fac- 
tories, and the keeping at home of 
$100,000,000 annually to be spent 
among farmers and laborers, which 
now goes abroad for this great staple. 
The inauguration and extension of the 
beet sugar industry therefore appeals 
to the patriotism as well as self-inter- 
est of Americans, and can only be in 
conflict with the interests of the com- 
bination which has assumed to control 
the price of this great staple to the de- 
triment of all classes of citizens, 





Secretary Heinz, of the National Irri- 
gation Congress, requests us to an- 
nounce that its sixth annual conven- 
tion will be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
September 28th to 30th, inclusive. The 
call for the congress says that “the 
questions for discussion are of vital 
interest not only to the people of arid 
and semi-arid America, but to every 
section of our common country.” Two 
years ago this statement would have 
applied to Michigan, for four years of 
drouth had led many of her citizens 
to believe that the future hope of agri- 
culture in this State rested upon a 
thorough and cheap system of irriga- 
tion. But the era of drouth has passed, 
and an excess of moisture follows as 
naturally as fifty years ago. It is no 
longer a question of irrigation but 
drainage—not how to get more water 
on the land, but how to get rid of the 
surplus. We do not think, therefore, 
that the agriculturists of Michigan 
will, under present conditions, take 
much interest in the subjects discussed 





terests of its citizens. If it fails to do 
this it has no right to exist. 


by this congress, although pertinent 
and valuable to the sand wastes of the 


southwestern states, where it is said 
the great wants of that country are 
water and good society. 





* A WOOL EXCHANGE. 





This spring the wool trade of New 

York city opened a wool exchange for 
the purpose of placing the trade upon 
a business basis where the grower, the 
dealer, and the consumer can have 
their interests protected, and business 
be carried on upon a more equitable 
basis than is possible where each in- 
dividual or firm is a law unto itself. 
The exchange proposes to handle wool 
in the same manner that boards of 
trade do grain, except that at stated 
intervals auctions are to be held under 
regulations prepared by the members of 
the exchange, just as wool is sold at 
the London auctions. The sales at the 
auctions are to be of wools consigned 
to the warehouses allied with the ex- 
change. By contracts entered into be- 
tween the exchange and the warehouse 
companies the latter bind themselves 
to co-operate with the exchange in es- 
tablishing and maintaining uniform 
rates for the grading, storing and 
handling of wools under the fixed regu- 
lations of the exchange. The ware- 
houses are pledged to weigh each ship- 
ment of wool before and after its grad- 
ing, and to make sales of wool only 
through trading members of the ex- 
change, or through the official auction- 
eers of that body. The warehouses are 
also pledged to loan upon wool stored 
with them 60 per cent, or more, accord- 
ing to Eastern prices. The floor of the 
exchange has been declared open for 
private trading, and wool consigned for 
private sale is to be bulletined every 
day, commencing with the present date. 
The auction sales at the wool exchange 
are to be conducted on the plan of that 
in London, where the system has pre- 
vailed for half a century. The inaugu- 
ration of this exchange means new 
methods in the wool business of the 
country. The system of grading, stor- 
ing and handling will secure to con- 
signors of wools fair treatment, and 
gradually drive out of the business 
such individuals and firms as will not 
be governed by the regulations of the 
exchange. 
As at present conducted the wool 
business offers a premium to the un- 
scrupulous and dishonest. Once a wool- 
grower places his clip in the hands of 
such firms he is at their mercy. False 
grading, over-charges and light weights 
are resorted to, and the grower is de- 
frauded and without redress. We have 
seen statements sent to wool-growers 
in this State, and from firms which 
make claims to the strictest integrity, 
which were perfect examples of con- 
summate dishonesty. For instance, one 
wool-grower this season was credited 
with a certain number of pounds of 
fine, heavy, unwashed who did not 
have a Merino sheep on his farm, 
and had consigned a nice clip of high- 
grade Shropshire fleeces. With public 
inspection, and sales on the basis of 
the grading of such inspection, such 
fraudulent methods must cease. 

We are pleased to see this system of 
handling wool established, and believe 
it will prove a grand thing for the 
wool-growers of the country. It will 
put a premium on the well grown, 
nicely handled clip, instead of, as at 
present, on the dirtiest and heaviest. 
As at present conducted, the wool- 
grower cannot afford to leave out of 
his fleeces the tags, sweat locks and 
filth which become attached to certain 
portions of the fleece. Fair inspection 
and sales based upon the intrinsic 
value of the wool will be a great in- 
centive to wool-growers to improve 


their flocks and put up their clips in 
the best possible condition. 





The prospects for the potato crop in 
this State are not as good as several 








POINTS ABOUT THE EXCURSION. 





In reply to inquiries, we will state 
that it will cost but $2 extra for the 
round trip from Mackinac to Sault Ste. 
Marie. Boat leaves Mackinac at 9 a, 
m., three hours after our steamer 
lands at the Island. Those who wish 
can thus visit the “Soo,” see the great 
canal lock, and monster boats passing 
through. The new lock, with its mas- 
sive masonry, is now in full working 
order, and, to one who never saw this 
stupendous government work, it af- 
fords a sight never to be forgotten. The 
boat returns from the “Soo” at 3:30 p. 
m., reaching Mackinac that night. This 
gives the excursionist an opportunity 
to see both Mackinac and the “Soo,” 
leaving Mackinac for Detroit again at 
3 p. m. Thursday. 

The round trip, by boat, from Mack- 
inac to Petoskey, by the famous “In- 
land Route,” costs $3.70. From Mack- 
inac to Marquette, by rail, $3.00. Tick- 
ets good for ten days. These side trips 
are secured at special reduced rates for 
those who have made inquiries re- 
garding them. 





Secretary Wilson has received a re- 
port from Lisburn, Ireland, on some ex- 
periments conducted there upon a ton 
of flax straw grown in the Puget Sound 
territory of Washington, under the au- 
spices of the department of agriculture 
in 1895. These experiments, it is said, 
developed the fact that for flax culture 
the Puget Sound region is the equal in 
climate of the best producing regions 
of Europe. It is also said that the 
experiments prove that the farmers of 
the territory referred to can grow seed 
and fiber in the same plant. It is safe 
to say that the productive capabilities 
of the North American continent are 
but partially understood, and that with 
its wide diversity of climate and soil 
nearly every product worth cultivating 
will yet find an established home in 
some portion of its territory. 





It is gratifying to learn of the com- 
manding position which Grand Rapids, 
Michigan’s “second city,” holds as the 
leading furniture manufacturing point 
in the Union. An article on fall styles 
in furniture in ‘a recent issue of the 
Philadelphia Record, contains some 
statements made by a leading dealer in 
thatcity, showing that the trade regards 
Grand Rapids manufacturers as setting 
the styles in furniture for the entire 
country. The following extracts are 
taken from the Record’s article: 
“Attracled by the coming season’s 
enormous output from the principal 
furniture manufacturing center of the 
country, buyers for the leading houses 
of all parts of the United States are 
gathering at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
to purchase stock for the fall trade. 
One of the foremost dealers of this city 
in the furniture, carpet and general 
merchandise business, has just returned 
from the West, and is much impressed 
with the gigantic nature of the enter- 
prises of Grand Rapids. He spent sev- 
eral days there while selecting the 
goods required by his house. The dis- 
play these manufacturers are making, 
he said, is something wonderful. The 
new designs exhibited, which are 
chiefly taken after the old Colonial and 
French ideas, are made up so that the 
medium and poorer classes can furnish 
their homes in just as good taste as 
the rich. As to the prices on goods, 
they were never cheaper than now, 
and at the same time the furniture is 
much better finished than heretofore. 
One finds little ‘trashy’ furniture in 
this locality, as the general buyer of a 
reliable business house does not go to 
that market to look for cheaply-made 
goods.” 





It is now certain that the peach crop 
of Delaware and Maryland will be 4 
very short one. Estimates vary from 








weeks ago. 


one-half to one-quarter of a full crop. 
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range Pepartnrent. 





Our Motto:—“‘The farmer is of more con- 
sequence than the farm, and should be 
first improved.” 


Address all a» for this de- 
partment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MIC 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited 











OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGH 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—P. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—George L. Carlisle. Kalkaska. 
nt Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hes- 
peria. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle 
Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, 


City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek, 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Rob- 

ertson, Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. E. Wright, Coldwater, Chairman; 
D. Platt, Ypsilanti; A. E. Palmer, Kal- 

kaska; Thomas Mars, Berrien Center; R. 
K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, Lansing; 
F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, beter gg 
Steward—J. L. Cox, Readington, J. 
Asst. Steward—A. a Newcomb, a 
Colorado. 

ayo. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, 


Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Colum- 


us, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Gatckeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs, Sarah G. Baird, Edina 
Mills, Minn, 
aaa L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, 


or Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, 
Moler, W. Va. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
hagas Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chair- 


J. = nT Paw Paw, Michigan, Sec- 
retary. 

N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H. 

J. H. Brigham, "Ohio, Ex-Officio. 


Union 





COUNTY DEPUTIES. 

The following named persons are au- 
thorized to organize Granges in territory 
mentioned: 

D. H. Stebbins, Atwood P, O.—Antrim 
cone, 

L. Root, Allegan P. O.—Allegan 


Inland P, O.—Benzie 
county. 
Geo. Bowser, Dowling P. O.; R. C. 


Norton, Orangeville P. O.—Barry county. 
Smith, Girard P., O.—Branch 


ones 
R. B. Reynolds, 


county. 

R. V. Clark, Buchanan P. O.; W. H. 
Seitz, Royalton e; Oy COV. Farnum, 
a P. O.—Berrien county. 

J. Ennest, St. Johns P. O.—Clinton 
cou saan’ 


J. M. Willison, Battle Creek P. O.— 
Calhoun county 

E. B. Ward, " Chamenele P. O.—Charle- 
voix county. 

James B. 
county. 

F. H. Osborn, Eaton Rapids P, O.— 
Eaton county. 

F. G. Palmer, North Star P. O.—Gra- 
tiot county. 

B. Turner, 
county. 

E, O. Ladd, Traverse City—Grand Trav- 
erse county. 


Mann, Corey P. O.—Cass 


Flushing P. O.—Genesee 


N. I. Moore, Moscow P. O.—Hillsdale 
county. 

John Hunt, Verona Mills P. O.—Huron 
county. 

D, H. English, Chandler P. O.—Ionia 
county. 

F. W. Havens, Fitchburg—Ingham 
county. 


J. Weston em Hanover P. O.— 
Jackson coun 

Geo, T. Hale. Portage P. O.—Kalama- 
zoo county. 

John Preston, Grand Rapids P. O.— 
Kent county. 

Douglas F, Rosenburg, Kalkaska P, O. 
—Kalkaska county. 

Hiram Bradshaw, North Branch P, 0O.; 
Chas. E. Barnes, North Branch P. O.— 
Lapeer county. 

Fred Dean, Brighton P. O.—Livingston 
county. 

Warren G, Shepherd, Onsted P. O.; Ja- 


cob Rosensteil, Riga P. O.—Lenawee 
county. 

Geo. H, Lester, Crystal P. O.—Montcalm 
county. 


Wm. Sheldon, Copemish P. O.—Manis- 
tee county. 
Frank F. Upton, Big Rapids P. 0.—Me- 


costa county 
S. Lawson, Disco P. O.—Macomb 


y. 

W. J. Campbell, Carlton P. O.—Monroe 
county. 

Cc. J. Giles, North Muskegon P. O.— 
2: me county. 

W. Carter, Ashland P. O.; Mary 
po COM Hesperia P. O.; Cari Kimble, 
Fremont P. O.—Ne ewaygo county. 

Franklin Fletcher, Willis P. O.—Emma 

aoe Ypsilanti P. O.—Washte- 
naw co 

Melvin 3. smith, Talmadge P. O.—Otta- 


wa he a: 
Shelby P. O.—Oceana 


aie 
D. * vs Vernon P. O.—Shiawassee 
— 

W. Canfield, Avoca P. O.—St. Clair 
odaiaie. 
Wm. B. oar. Centreville P. O.—St. 
+ ; cou 

t Treby Birch Run P. 0.—Saginaw 

county. 


Taylor, 
co 





S. O. Coon, East Fremont P. O.—Sanilac 
county. 

Jason Woodman, Paw Paw P. O0.—Van 
Buren county 

Stanley aa Wyandotte P. 0.— 
bn ne county. 
ms « Clark, "Orion P. O.—Oakland coun- 


"Hee. B. Taylor, Farnsworth P. 0.—Wex- 
ford county. 

Fred H. Brooks, Lewiston P. O.—Sur- 
rounding counties. 








THE ROOT OF A GREAT EVIL. 





It is quite freely charged by the op- 
ponents of the new tariff bill that the 
measure is one decidedly favorable to 
trusts. It is further explained that the 
secret of such favoritism is to be found 
in the large contributions made by 
these trusts to the campaign funds of 
the party. Whether this particular 
charge is true or not does not matter 
—it serves as an illustration of a great 
evil. Both great political parties have 
been freely charged with similar cor- 
ruption, and there is no doubt but such 
practices exist. It is well understood 
that both Platt and Tammany in New 
York city have bled corporations for 
campaign and corruption purposes, and 
then have legislated out special favors 
to those corporations. 

The spectacle of such practices is 
enough to discourage every patriot. We 
believe that there is but one practical 
remedy for this disgraceful and dan- 
gerous practice, and that is an iron- 
clad law compelling political parties 
to show how every dollar of campaign 
money is received and expended. It is 
difficult to frame such a law, and more 
difficult to enforce it, but it is worth 
while to try. 





THE GRANGE AND OFFICE-HOLD- 
ING. 





LET THE NATIONAL MASTER ANSWER. 

Bro. D. M. Hall has probably done 
more work for the Grange than any 
other man in Maine, and sacrificed ten 
times more. As editor and publisher 
of the “Dirigo Rural,” Bro. Hall did a 
work which will tell for good upon the 
agricultural interests of Maine. * * 

. * He secured a position in the 
Department of Agriculture, after he 
had sunk many thousands of dollars 
in the attempt to make the Rural the 
acknowledged organ of the Grange in 
New England. 

After a while, by the assistance of 
the Order and solely by its influence, 
Col. J. H. Brigham obtained a situation 
there, and we fondly hoped the influ- 
ence of the Department would result 
in still more recognition of the Order 
of Patrens of Husbandry. But it seems 
we reckoned without our host, for no 
sooner does Bro. Brigham get fairly 
warm in his seat, and commences the 
arduous duties of drawing his salary 
of something more than $400 a month, 
then “Bro. Hall is asked to tender his 
resignation!” 

Does any one wonder that it tends 
to discourage old so!diers in the cause, 
who have toiled early and late to build 
up an order of agriculturalists that 
would prove some protection to the 
toiling farmers? Civil service with a 
vengeance!! But I have said enough for 
this time, I am sick and discouraged, 
disgusted and _  humiliated.—D. < 
Thing, Past Master Maine 
Grange, Mt. Vernon, Me. 

The above letter appeared in the 
“National Grange Bulletin.” We do 
not know Bro. Hall nor Bro. Thing. 
We do not know why Bro. Hall was 
dismissed from the Department, nor 
whether Bro. Brigham, as_ Assistant 
Secretary, was opposed to or favorable 
to the dismissal of Bro. Hall. But we 


do feel that such a letter as the above 
is not a fraternal letter. It is not good 
Grange doctrine. In the first place it 
easts an aspersion upon National 
Master Brigham without citing a bit of 
proof that Bro. Brigham is unfaithful 
to the best interests of the Grange or 
the farmers, beyond the fact that Bro. 
Hall was not retained under the new 
administration. In the second place, 
the letter conveys, to us at least, the 
idea that Bro. Thing believes that the 
great and grand Order of Patrons of 
Husbandry can obtain its just recogni- 
tion by having a few of its members 
given jobs in Washington. Would Bro. 
Thing have us believe that Bro. Hall’s 
self-sacrificing work for the Grange in 
Maine is good reason for his employ- 
ment in the Department of Agriculture 


State 





at Washington? Would he lead us to 
think that one of Bro. Brigham’s sworn 
duties as Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture was to keep in office all who 
happened to be Patrons and get offices 
for as many more as he could? 

We have given space to this incident 
because the sentiment underlying it is 
a dangerous doctrine. The itch for of- 
fice is responsible for most of our bad 
politics, and good, honest men often 
have the disease and must bear their 
share of the responsibility. It will be 
a sorry day for the Grange when its 
members do Grange work expecting as 
a reward some political office; when 
the Grange is pacified, molified, ‘‘recog- 
nized,” by giving its leading workers 
political plums. The Grange does not 
disqualify any man for political honors, 
and any Patron has a right to political 
ambitions. But this spirit is quite dif- 
ferent from those manifested in Bro. 
Thing’s letter. We shall not have re- 
form and political regeneration until 
reformers and reform organizations are 
above the suspicion of selfish motives 
in their labors. 





or 


GRANGE NEWS. 





The name of the Michigan Mining 
School has been changed to that of 
“Michigan College of Mines.” A tuition 
fee will now be charged, $25 per year 
for residents of the State, and $150 per 
year for non-residents. 

The next meeting of the Lowell 
District Council will be held at South 
Lowell Grange Hall in the village of 
Alto on Aug. 12. Everybody invited to 
be present and take part in the discus- 
sions. 

WESLEY JOHNSON, Master. 

Newaygo County Pomona will meet 
with Ensley Grange, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Aug. 18-19. A program will 
be prepared consisting of topics for 
discussion, well seasoned with songs, 
recitations, select readings, music, etc. 
The brothers are requested to bring 
samples of whatever fruits they may 
have ripe. We would like a good ex- 
hibit. 

Cc. KIMBELL, Lecturer. 

The annual Baw Beese Assembly and 
Farmers’ Harvest Festival occurs Aug. 
18th, at Baw Beese Park, Hillsdale 
county. Less than half fare tickets 
will be sold on the Lake Shore Rail- 
road from the following points and all 
intermediate stations, with special 
trains wherever needed: From Jack- 
son, Ypsilanti, Monroe, Sylvania, Fay- 
ette, Auburn, White Pigeon and Lan- 
sing. All trains will land passengers 
at and take them from the Park gate. 

This Assembly has come to be an 
event of first importance to the Patrons 
of Southern Michigan, and its pro- 
grams have grown to great popularity. 

We hope every Grange within rea- 
sonable distance from trains on that 
day will make up a basket picnic party 
and attend. Everybody in driving dis- 
tance should and no doubt will go. 


Rome Grange No. 293.—The weather 
was all that could be desired, but on 
account of the busy season only about 
30 members were present at our last 
meeting, held July 24th. The quarterly 
report was read, which showed that 
we now have 72 members. Our Grange 
will hold a picnic at Devil’s Lake on 
Saturday, July 31. The question 
“What is the proper education for farm- 
ers and how can they obtain it?’ was 
discussed in a very able and interest- 
ing paper by Brother John H. Combs. 
A good business education, such as is 
given at our business colleges, is to be 
preferred to that usually obtained at 
our denominational colleges or at the 
university. A knowledge of the class- 
ics, however desirable and useful it 
may be in other vocations, does not en- 
able a man to increase his corn crop 
or raise more potatoes to the acre. 
Others took part in the discussion and 
recommended the Agricultural College 
as the most proper place where farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters can get that 
special education which will best fit 
them for a successful life work on the 
farm. The rest of the program was 
also well rendered. 


DORA L. DOWLING. 

Lenawee Co. 

The regular meeting of Wilson 
Grange No. 719 was held July 21. Ow- 
ing to the busy season only a small 
number were present. It was voted to 
have our charter suitably framed and 
hung in our lodge room. Arrange- 
ments were made for a farmers’ picnic 
to be held in Wilson the 12th of Au- 
gust. Committees were appointed to 
look after the grounds, refreshments, 
music, etc., and the secretary was di- 
rected to procure a speaker for the oc- 
casion, if possible. Some arrangements 
were made for a literary contest some 
time in the future. Our Grange has 


decided to send the “Michigan Farmer” 
for one year to each family represented 
in the Order who are in good standing. 
At present there are only a few taking 
the paper, and we think this would be 
a help to all. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour 
and the fact that our worthy steward 
was obliged to rise at 3 a. m., the 
discussion of the “Farmer and the Gov- 
ernment” was postponed until some fu- 
ture time. 

During the past month death has 
entered our Order and taken away two 
members: Sister Marion Jones, from 
near Boyne City, died of heart disease 
the 22d of June, end on the 11th of 
July our Lady Asst. Steward, Sister 
Alice Saunders, died of consumption, 
after an illness of 4 months. 

Sister Jones was comparatively a 
new member, and owing to the distance 
she lived from here, could not attend 
very regularly. 

Sister Saunders was one of our char- 
ter members, and as long as her health 
would permit her place was never 
vacant at the Grange. She leaves a 
vacancy in our officers that will be 
hard to fill. 

The entire sympathy of the Grange 
is extended to these two families in 
their great bereavement. 


MRS. O. D. S., Lecturer. 
Charlevoix Co, 


Adams Grange (286), revived some 
twelve years ago, has passed through 
the usual reverses of Grange life. It is 
now on the up grade with new acces- 
sions of members and more coming. 
Literary exercises have always been a 
prominent feature in our Grange 
meetings and with interest and profit. 

The following’ is a brief outline of 
the discussions at our last meeting: 

“Propagation and _ Selection of 
Seeds,” Bro. Rockwood. “In the be- 
ginnig God created the plant and gave 
it the power to propagate its own 
species. There are mysteries about 
plant life that we cannot solve, but it 
is our duty to know all about it that 
we can. The careful propagation and 
selection of seeds is of the utmost im- 
portance to the agriculturist. Sy care- 
ful cultivation and selection we can 
improve varieties. There is a differ- 
ence in the vital forces of seeds. Plant 
life utilizes the chemical forces to 
build up the plant and sustain that life. 

“Plants are not so much dependent 
on bees and insects to fertilize as is 
generally supposed. They have an at- 
tractive fertilizing affinity of their own 
that pollenizes. There are seasons 
when there is not enough pollen toprop- 
erly fertilize, it having been washed 
away by excessive rains or otherwise 
destroyed. We see the results, as in 
the one-sided strawberry. For the want 
of proper fertilization seeds are often 
lacking in vital force. And this prob- 
ably largely accounts for a large acre- 
‘age of wheat not properly germinating 
last fall. 

“Plants often produce whatare known 
as sports. By propagation and careful 
selection these often produce valuable 
varieties.” 

Sister Hunker: “We are often im- 
posed upon by seed dealers. We should 
utilize the Experiment Station bulle- 
tins. Carelessness don’t pay. We 
should sow pure seed, and not have our 
fields full of cockle, chess and weeds. 
The vitality of plants is often exhaust- 
ed by the continual planting of the 
same variety on the same soil. A 
change of seed, of variety, or from dif- 
ferent locality is often a great ad- 
vantage.” 

Bro. Hunker: “In the beginning 
everything was good, but by man 
everything has degenerated. Plants 
even now in their wild state are vigor- 
ous. We should study them. As our 
virgin soil is being exhausted we 
should give the more careful cultiva- 
tion. Sports are older than our great 
grandfathers. If good, we should prop- 
agate again and again until a new 
variety with a distinct character is es- 
tablished. By «a continual selection of 
seed, variety may be improved.” 

Aunt Lucy Post: ‘Seeds after selec- 
tion should be properly cared for. If 
corn, it should be dried and kept dry 
and it will preserve its vitality for 
many years. The first runners that 
strawberry plants send out have the 
greatest vitality and should always be 
selected.” 

The binding twine that was ordered 
through Grange agency, as far as heard 
from, has given good satisfaction. 

Hillsdale Co, WM. KIRBY. 





Boys in Blue will Want to See You at 
Island Lake August 15. 

That will be the “‘big Sunday” in camp and we 
know you want to visit the boys and enjoy the 
attractions there. The D. G. R & W. R. R. will 
rg special trains leaving Detroit at 8:30and 10:00 

m. Leave the Lake at 7:00 and 7:20 p. m, 
Round trip rate 50 cents. 





GEO. DEHAVEN, G. P. A. 
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Che Pousehols. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint. Mich. 








“ROCK ME TO SLEEP.” 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
your flight, 

Make me a child again, just for to-night! 

Mother, come back from the echoless 
shore, 

Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of 


care, 

Smooth the few silver threads out of my 
air; 

O’er my slumbers your loving watch keep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Backward, flow backward, O, tide of the 
years! 

I am so weary of toil and of tears; 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 

Take them, and give me my childhood 
again! 

I have grown weary of dust and decay, 

Weary of flinging my soul’s wealth away; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


of the hollow, the base, the un- 


Tired 

true, : 
Mother, O Mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown 


reen, 
micenmed and faded, our faces between; 


Yet, with strong yearning and passionate 


ain, 
sone E to-night for your presence again. 
Come from the silence so long and so 


deep ;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shone; 
No other worship abides and endures, 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours. 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary 


brain. 
Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids 


creep ;— 
Rock se sleep, mother, rock me to 
sleep. 


Mother, dear mother, the years have been 


on 
Since I ot listened to your lullaby song— 
Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem, 
Womanhood’s years have been only a 
dream. M 
Clasped to your heart in lovi 
With your light lashes just 


ng embrace, 
touching my 


face, ‘i 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to 


sleep. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVE 





“BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD." 

A few days since a short letter came 
to me from an unknown girl friend, en- 
closing the above beautiful poem with 
a request for its publication. The 
lines are by Elizabeth Akers, and 
are among the most exquisite to 
be found in the English lan- 
guage. Any one reading them 
can searcely avoid being singularly ef- 
fected thereby, and as our correspond- 
ent says they bring the tears to our 
eyes, meanwhile softening the hard 
and bitter feeling with which we are 
sometimes inclined to look upon life. I 
wish to extend my heartfelt sympathy 
to this new friend (as that is how she 
wishes to be known in her letter which 
will be found below), and to say that 
indeed we do welcome girls to our 
Household. 

Tears fill my eyes as I think of my 
own dear mother who went long years 
ago to ‘her heavenly home, and I can 
fully realize how lonely one feels when 
they have suffered such a loss. 

* 


“Rock me to sleep, mother; rock me 
to sleep;” is the heartfelt cry of many 
a sin-stained soul. The girl who has 
gone astray, who has wandered far 
from the path of virtue, who has 
caused lines of sorrow to mark the fea- 
tures and gray hairs to thicken upon 
the head of a fond parent, no doubt 
sometimes says these words to herself 
when she is far from home, and the 
grave, perhaps, has closed above that 
mother. In memory she is a child 
again, pure, innocent,the joy and pride 
of a loving family. 

“Rock me to sleep, mother; rock me 
to sleep!’ says the repentant criminal 
behind the bars. He has done wrong 
in the years that have passed since, a 
little child, he prattled at that mother’s 
knee, and now he would give anything 
in the world to be placed back again in 
the old home where mother rocked him 
to sleep. 

* * * 

How often we think, “O, if I could 
be a child again!” As we go on in life 
we begin to realize many reasons for 
wishing to retrace our steps,—to see 





many places where we would do differ- 
ently. We begin to think more and 
more of the joy of those care-free 
childhood days and to long for their 
return. We see mother’s patient face, 
feel her loving touch, the soft kiss 
pressed upon the brow as she bent over 
us with a sweet “good-night,” or a 
murmured prayer. 

How often I have heard my own dear 
mother say, “God keep my precious 
child!” How plainly now come back 
to me these patient words of admoni- 
tion, oft unheeded then. 

I can see the look of pain with which 
she regarded me when I was disobedi- 
ent, and oh, the regret which pierces 
my heart when I think that ever that 
gentle face was saddened by my child- 
ish misconduct. 

Fifteen years had passed over my 
head when she died. ‘Could I but see 
her here on earth once more, to clasp 
her in my arms, to hear her sweet voice 
saying, “precious child;’ could I be 
permitted to care for and cherish her, 
it seems to me no sacrifice would be 
too great. Yet I trust that in the beau- 
tiful beyond—in the “sweet by-and- 
by” I shall meet and greet her again. 

Girls, those of you who have your 
mothers with you, treasure them as a 
pearl of great price. Be truly a com- 
fort to them; let no unfilial words or 
deed bring pain to those loving eyes. 
The patient mother who is your best 
earthly friend,you will some day appre- 
ciate. ‘Let this be before it is too late; 
begin now to save her. Do not pain 
her by your misconduct, but be a joy to 
her every day. Heed her words of ad- 
vice; and in every way that you can 
aid her by being helpful about the 
house. It is too frequently the case 
that mother saves the girls. If this is 
the way it has been at your house be- 
gin to-day to try the other way. Be- 
lieve me, you will never regret making 
the change. 

x * * 
“Backward, turn backward, O Time in 
your flight.” 

O, if this could only be, how suddenly 
light many a heart would grow. If all 
the mistakes could be blotted out, all 
the crooked paths retrodden, all the 
heartache spared others as well as our- 
selves—if, in short, we could re-enter 
life’s pathway with all the knowledge 
of it which we now possess, what a 
different state of affairs would be 
brought about. Placed once more at 
the forks of the road, many a young 
man and many a young woman would 
take a different course. Strange, 
strange, why that before it is chosen 
the way cannot be more plainly seen, 
the end discerned. But only with ex- 
perience can this be; the young have 
not the perceptive power necessary to 
always choose the right path. When 
too late this becomes evident. ‘At the 
starting point, when wisdom is most 
needed, it is frequently lacking. Is it 
any wonder the expression is so fre 
quently heard, “O, if I could only live 
my life again!” 

It is well for us all to turn back the 
leaves of Time’s book occasionally. 
Nothing is more beneficial to those who 
have forgotten that they were once 
young than such a retrospection. That 
surly parent who has no sympathy 
with boyish pranks may do well to re- 
call his own, and if the truth were told 
they might surpass those with which 
he has no patience now. 

It softens our hearts toward the 
frivolities of youthful pleasures and 
pastimes to go over in memory those 
similar experiences of our own 

Things which we unhesitatingly vote 
“all nonsense” at 50 we no doubt were 
guilty of ourselves at 20. We must 
turn backward the leaves of memory’s 
book if we find we are lacking in sym- 
pathy with the young. 





Too many of us are forgetful of the ' 


fact that we were once in our “salad 
days.” 
* * @& 

Then tere are those who are so 
“tired of the hollow, the base, the un- 
true.” 

They long, oh, so eagerly, for some 
true heart to lean upon. Mother’s love, 
unfailing unselfish, patient; what 
would they not give to be able again to 
feel it! 

Hard is the struggle of life. Care, 
anxiety, toil, all come with force upon 
some drooping shoulders. The world 
seems all against them; failure meets 
them at every turn. Disappointed 
hopes, blasted ambitions, loss of 
friends and fortune—all ahead looks 
dark. Then, when Memory with gen- 
tle fingers turns back the pages and 
brings up the long-forgotten past, when 
the old home and its loved associations 
appear once more, when with father, 
mother, brothers and sisters all back 
in the home-nest, then the present is 


; worth League in the evening. 


forgotten with its disappointment, its 
failure, its toil, its heartache, and the 
past swings before the tired eyes like a 
panorama. The burden lifts, the tears 
begin to flow, the heart is eased. No 
matter if to-morrow brings no surcease 
of pain, the retrospect has been help- 
ful. 

To the toilworn, the weary, the sad- 
hearted, the oppressed we say: “Back- 
ward, turn backward.” Review the 
happy days of old. ‘Think of all the 
pleasant thingsthateverhappened you. 
Forget the unpleasant, live for awhile 
upon the mountain top. Then look the 
other way! Look away to the Ever- 
lasting Hills and be comforted! Think 
of the many mansions prepared- for 
you, think of the freedom from pain, 
and care, and labor, think of the sweet 
words, “Come unto me and rest.” 

O, friends, I sometimes think we are 
too apt to dwell in the present. We 
get so absorbed with ourselves and our 
present cares that we forget to look 
beyond to the joys which await us. It 
is like plodding along some cold win- 
ter’s night through the cold, and the 
mud, and the sleet, uncomfortable and 
weary; the road seems endless, and we 
nearly despair. Then when we think 
of the welcome awaiting us at home, 
of the lights, the fire, the good supper, 
with the teakettle singing, the table 
all set and someone to take off our wet 
garments and seat us before the cheer- 
ful blaze in an easy chair—don’t you 
know how it shortens the journey? 
And so it is with life. Turn backward, 
if your life is filled with care. Dwell 
in memory’s halls. Then think of the 
future; of the welcome home, when the 
loved ones will greet you again, where 
there is light, and love, and untold hap- 
piness forever. 


COMFORTED BY A POEM. 





Whether or not the cordial invitation 
that always heads the Household in- 
cludes girls of eighteen is a question 
in my mind, but having, ever since I 
can remember, read all the talks with 
girls, household hints, poems, etc., I 
am now going to venture to offer just 
a little word myself. 

I am a farmer’s daughter, and might 
be a farmer’s wife, but—not yet. Nev- 
ertheless, I read with great interest 
the article of the young lady who is 
soon to fill that position, and I, too, 
would like to wish her joy. 

Last Sabbath evening, as I was sit- 
ting lonely and sad in my room, look- 
ing up into the heavens and thinking 
of the dear mother who some time 
since went to make her home there, I 
remembered a poem lying in my desk, 
which, though it brings the tears to my 
eyes, always takes the hard and bitter 
feelings away, and I have wondered 
since if it might not do some others 
good, who may not have had the op- 
portunity to read it, so I enclose it. I 
do not know the author, but I do not 
think, if this should ever meet her 
eye, that she will care; and perhaps 
she would be glad to know that some 
one, in her little corner of this great 
State, has appreciated it. 

May I sign myself 

A NEW 


NOT AN OVERWORKED HIRED 
GIRL. 


I am an interested reader of the 


FRIEND. 





' Household department in the Michigan 


Farmer, and I have long felt as though 
I would like to write a few lines, but 
having nothing to write, have not done 
so. To-day, however, I am encouraged 
by your welcome words to Mrs. Jennie 
McL., and as I am one of ‘the poor (?) 
hired girls,” I would like to say just a 
few words on that article, which I have 
read carefully. 

I am quite satisfied in my present 
place, and have no reason to complain 
of “working out,” except that it is too 
confining. No one can work out and 
go to very many places of amusement. 
I usually have from Saturday night 
till any time I care to come back on 
Sunday night, which time I most al- 
ways spend at home or at some friend’s 
house. I attend Sunday school and Ep- 
I am 
more fortunate than some of the girls, 
though, for I have a home I can go to 
any time I get tired of a place. I am 
a farmer’s daughter, and would much 
rather live on a farm than in town. 

I do not want to take up too much 
time in my first call, so will close by 
saying that if any of the farmers’ girls 
or wives are annoyed by those little 
brown specks, usually called freckles, 
the following simple lotion will do 
much toward removing them: One 
ounce rose water, one ounce Jamaica 
rum, one ounce vinegar, and three 





ounces of lemon juice. Apply with a 
= piece of sponge several times a 
ay. 

re Seo COUNTRY LASSIE. 

[We are glad to hear from Country 
Lassie. She is evidently a sensible 
girl, and appreciates having a good 
place to work. It is a privilege that 
every girl does not have, to be able to 
spend every Sunday night with her 
friends.—Ed. ] 





THE HIRED GIRL QUESTION. 


In the issue of July 10, Lily Rice 
Stahl, in an article entitled “The Poor 
Hired Girl,” tries to show that their 
lot is an easy one, and that they re- 
ceive fair remuneration. We do not 
doubt in the least but that L. R. S. has 
seen many hired girls that dressed wel] 
and a few that did not work later than 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, as she says 
but such is the exception, rather than 
the rule, I am sorry to say. Remem- 
ber that all hired girls are not work. 
ing in homes like L. R. S.’s, for I doubt 
not but that she treats them as stated 
in her article. 

As an agricultural and free lance 
writer, I have, perhaps, visited as 
many farmers’ homes, in Michigan and 
throughout the Ohio Valley, as any 
writer attached to the Household De 
partment of The Michigan Farmer. | 
find it a fact beyond dispute that hired 
girls are not allowed the privileges 
that one writer would have us believe. 
What do farmers’ wives employ girls 
for, if not to do the work of the home? 

We are glad to know that there are 
a few girls in our public institutions 
that are getting from $3 to $5 a week, 
being allowed some privileges also, but 
the majority have little or no time for 
pleasure, regardless of what may be 
said to the contrary. If I am not mis. 
taken, I can name scores of girls that 
must stay at home on Sunday and get 
dinner while their employers are at- 
tending divine services. Wonder if 1. 
R. S. knows of any of this class? 

The lot of the hired girl in only a 
few instances is what L. R. S. tries to 
portray it. May the day soon come 
when it will be such, and that what 
she earns may be hers to use in buy- 
ing clothes. But, alas! how often is 
she obliged to take her earnings home 
to help support the family. ‘That such 
is a fact no one will dare dispute. 
That she is doing a Christian act we all 
admit, and the reward in the end will 
be far greater than the pleasure of 
wearing silk “here below.” 

Again, L. R. S. said, “I should eall 
them happy women, for they are tast- 
ing the sweets of independence.” Jn- 
dependence! when they are hired and 
are directly under the control of the 
mistress of the home. Are we to un- 
derstand that there is more indepen- 
dence when employed by another than 
there is in our parents’ home. ‘The 
lot of the hired girl, taken all in all, is 
a hard and trying one. 

Yet we believe they are given more 
privileges than formerly. 

The day, we hope, is not far distant 
when conditions may exist such as L. 
R. S. would have us believe exist to- 
day, but which do not. 


Kyger, Ohio. A. R. H. 





THE LESSON TO LEARN. 


The lesson to learn during the heat- 
ed season is: how to keep cool, and to 
relieve perspiration? No fastidious per- 
son can be comfortable to have the 
face look greasy and the nice toilet 
_ or damp from excess of perspira- 
ion. 

I have seen young girls decline go- 
ing to a party or picnic because before 
they could get ready they would be in 
an all-over perspiration, spoiling their 
collars and wilting pretty organdies. 
and a good cry would be the _ result. 
Some are much more troubled with this 
than others. I bave learned a valuable 
lesson, which may be helpful to others 
as to how to relieve perspiration. Wash 
the hands in an infusion of oak bark, 
four ounces to a pint of water; boil ten 
minutes and add a little powdered 
borax. When washing the face or 
hands use some of this lotion. It 
makes the skin soft and fine, and seems 
to relieve the excess of perspiration. 

Another recipe is to wash the 
hands and face as seldom as possible, 
unless in dry meal with chamois skin. 


| At night use a little cornstarch paste, 


lemon and a little borax, mixed togeth- 
er. Madam Bernhardt’s recipe when 
acting, which causes her to _ perspire 
freely, is to use equal parts of lemon 
juice and glycerine, a small quantity 
of powdered borax, the whole sweet- 
ened with triple extract of violets. 
Ss. 
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HUCKLEBERRYING. 





The season approaches when many 
a farmer’s wife, of the common grade, 
sets forth for the “huckleberry 
swamp.” Through the early part of 
the year she may have visited the doc- 
tor or invested in patent medicine, and 
“He” will be likely to object to her 
going after the berries, saying that if 
she must have some, he prefers to buy 
them. She knows from experience 
how the buying is apt to turn out, and 
somehow it is much more than the 
fruit which attracts her. Subtle and 
unexplainable cords are drawing her 
toward that swamp. So she makes an 
appointment with some other woman 
(this matter is often settled in the 
church vestibule), and in the early 
morning they set off with pails, bask- 
ets and lunch for a good time. 

Let cynics sneer, it is a good time. 
They forget all those routine tasks 
they are so tired of, and renew their 
acquaintance with nature. They en- 
joy the fresh air, the marsh odors, and 
the lunching together under a shade 
tree. They feel like two careless girls 
again, and have such nice informal 
talks. The birds’ songs mean just as 
much as ever and listening to them 
they forget about the things which 
make them nervous; although they go 
home tired out, they are not so cross 
and sleep far better than after a day 
at the sewing machine. 

Perhaps some one who reads these 
lines may remember a sweet, merry 
woman known to all of us “Aunt 
Lucy.” She once told me such a funny 
story about huckleberrying that IL 
never start off on that errand without 
remembering it. Many years’ have 
passed since then, but sure am I that 
those years with all their boasted pro- 
gress, have never produced a more 
genuine goodness or charming mirth 
than was hers. Her neighbor, Mrs. 
Horton, lived near a berry swamp, so 
it often came to pass that Aunt Lucy 
would secure a visit, lots of fun, and a 
quantity of fruit at one and the same 
time. In those days the swamps were 
in primitive state; full of water, logs, 
stumps and pitfalls. It was impossible 
for a woman to get around in one in 
her ordinary attire. But these two had 
the will and found a way. They put 
on boots and a pair of overalls, tuck- 
ing the skirt of their dresses into the 
body of the latter. Aunt Lucy was 
about as broad as she was long, and, 
of course, this costume made her look 
more so. She told me how heartily they 
laughed at the figure cut as_ they 
dodged out of the house and along the 
fence to reach their goal. On a string 
around her waist, Mrs. Horton had 
hung two pails and slipped the one 
held in reserve for future need round 
upon her back. After they had been 
picking awhile, she slipped from a log 
and tumbled over in such a way that 
the pail at her back filled with water, 
and when she regained her equilib- 
rium, poured is contents over her, 
Aunt Lucy was so situated that she 
had a good view of the performance, 
and laughed until she too tumbled into 
the mire. 

Circumstances have kept me from 
the theatre for a weary time, but last 
summer while huckleberrying, I en- 
joyed a three act comedy, although it 
was unseen. ‘The curtain rose as a 
whole family, including the dog, en- 
tered upon the stage at the opposite 
end of a small swamp and began ex- 
claiming over the good picking. <A 
wild calling for “dad” soon followed, 
and we understood the boys had seen 
a snake and thought it rattled. As we 
began to fear he might come our way, 
we heard that he had gone under a 
log, and quiet was restored. When 
somebody else, with a dog, approached 
the group, the curtain rose upon the 
second act. The phrase concerning 
the moment when “Greek meets 
Greek” grew meaningless as those 
dogs met in what appeared to be mor- 
tal combat. Above the fierce sounds of 
war arose yells from the boys, gutteral 
oaths and blows from the father and 
sometimes a faint protest from the 
mother heard between the other 
sounds. The battle lasted until all 
parties were exhausted, and the third 
act was made up of a long tedious 
effort on the woman's part to urge her 
husband and sons to help her pick the 
berries. They were all worn out in 
their peace-making work, and while 
her partner in life sat by a stump to 
Smoke and recuperate, she from time 
to time vigorously expressed her opin- 
lon of him. 

A suitable costume adds much to the 
ease of berrying. A short, strong un- 
derskirt, over which the dress-skirt 





may be pinned up or, better still, 
taken off before entering the patch,and 
rubber boots make a good outfit. The 
latter are indispensable to the timid 
in a land which the good St. Patrick 
disdains. 

The bicycle has oalled for. bloomers; 
they are here and condoned by fashion. 
Why wouldn’t they be just the thing 


for a berry costume? 
A. J. H. 


(The editor adds: Why wouldn’t they 
be just the thing for the dairy-room, 
too?) 





“or 


L. N. H. TAKES A VACATION. 





I wish to say to the sisters of the 
Household that I have taken a short 
vacation; not as Mrs. Rockwood sug- 
gested, at home with good help in the 
kitchen, although I would favor that 
way if it would only work, but it 
wouldn’t at our house, so mine was 
taken in the form of a visit to the 
southern part of the State. We could 
only be gone from home one week, 
and with so many visits and calls to 
make the week slipped away and be- 
fore we could fairly realize it we were 
home again. 

To say that I enjoyed the trip would 
hardly express it. Also meeting with so 
many friends and acquaintances, be- 
sides making some new ones, whose 
friendship I shall dearly prize. 

There are many drawbacks connect- 
ed with traveling, such as waiting for 
trains, but with a well-filled lunch box 
and something good to read we can 
pass the time quite comfortably. 

I expected Josiah would be saying 
after we came back that his work was 
all behind because of the week’s out- 
ing, but I haven’t heard anything of 
the kind. He went somewhat against 
his wishes, on account of the work, a 
never ending supply that is found on 
all farms. 

Soon after reaching home, just as 
we were getting down to hard work 
once more, the warm weather came 
and lasted two weeks. During this 
time the teachers began to _ hustle 
around to get schools, and nearly a 
score seemed to fix their choice on 
this particular school, Josiah being one 
of the school board. We had teachers 
to dinner, teachers to supper and even 
to breakfast. One young lady, more 
persistent than the others, called about 
bed-time. She wouldn’t take off her 
wraps, but stayed until we feared we 
would get no sleep at all. Finally she 
went away, giving us a chance to seek 
our much needed rest, only to arise the 
next morning and repeat the previous 
day’s program. Now I have a warm 
place in my heart for school teachers, 
for I used to teach school in the good 
old days when teachers “boarded 
around,” but it is hard to keep cool 
when the thermometer registers one 
hundred degrees in the shade, and 
when you have your table filled with 
men to have the teachers come filing 
in just at meal time, forcing you to 
eat your dinner on the kitchen table, 
or in the pantry. However, the per- 
plexing question is settled, and they 
will only have to make the rounds 
once more and then we will have peace, 
for one year at least. 


SHORT STOPS. 


is, N. 








Mrs. K. writes Allie Slocum: I lived 
in the city till I married and will give 
you a little of my experience. Yes, 
your time will be more fully occupied 
on a farm, and some of the work will 
be distasteful at first. But do we not 
find unpleasant things all through 
life and can we not live above them? 
The lack of ready money often causes 
discontent to a young farmer’s wife, 
but try to influence your friends and 
neighbors to live and dress much 
plainer than the majority of our farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters do. 

Lastly, on no account give up going 
to church, ladies’ aid meetings, W. C. 
T. U.’s or to whatever meetings your 
inclinations lead now. 

If you have none near you, organ- 
ize some and attend or in after years 
in meeting old acquaintances you will 
see wherein you have failed. 

A. H. J. writes: I have been told 
several times over that table oilcloth 
is just as good to use upon a floor as 
the heavy kind made for the purpose. 
Last spring, anxious to save both time 
and money, I put some down in my 
pantry. Next time I shall either buy 
the proper kind, use paint, or let the 
floor remain bare, for I do not like it. 

It sticks to the feet in hot weather, 
stretches all out of shape and secretes 
dirt under the edges. 

Another economy which I have no 
use for is the window brackets found 


on five cent counters, They always 
tip a little and are very insecure. 

A ten-cent egg beater will do fora 
little while, but it soon begins to slip 
cogs, requires tinkering up and con- 
siderable skill as well as patience in 
handling. 

The “Christy” bread knife, offered 
with a large package of starch for a 
dime, would, no doubt, be classed un- 
der the same head had I ever been 
persuaded to buy. The worst feature 
of getting these cheap things is that 
so long as they are around and can 
possibly be made to answer the pur- 
pose, one never feels like getting bet- 
ter, although the few cents saved for a 
time calls for a high rate of interest 
which we pay in patience and extra 
work. 

Marme writes: I am often surprised 
at the condition of the out-door closet 
on a farm, especially in summer. In 
many places where other things are 
well kept gp this is so neglected as to 
be very offensive, and would seem to 
threaten health. Many times this frets 
the housewife, but as she fails to get 
the men to attend to it, she thinks she 
can do nothing herself more than to 
give it the regular weekly scrubbing 
with the boiling suds. But if she un- 
derstands what a powerful absorbent 
dry earth is, she can do a great 
deal to better matters. It should be 
gathered when dry, road dust is best, 
and kept in a corner of the closet. A 
cracked churn or crock is best to 
keep it in, as that allows no sifting on 
the floor, but a box or pail will do. 
Some sort of a scoop and a wing or 
whisk broom completes the outfit. A 
free use of them will abolish the odor, 
and nearly all the flies, even in hot 
weather. 

P. E. T. writes: You have all de- 
scribed your  out-door ‘work-dress, 
and I will give you a pen picture of 
mine. Blue denim, good quality; 
skirt not very full, rather short; 
bloomers to match underneath. A 
denim blouse or on hot days, blue 
ealico shirt waist. Rain, sun, clay, 
muck, grease, horsehair, nothing can 
spot it, and not many things can tear 
it, and after frequent washing comes 
up again “smiling,” somewhat disfig- 
ured, but still in the business. 

Can any one give me a receipt for 
making good bread from flour made 
from a cross between poor rye, indif- 
ferent wheat and pigweed. Am havy- 
ing some rich (for the pigs) experience 
lately in the bread line. It looks bad, 
smells worse, and we don’t dare to 
taste it. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 








TO DRESS CUCUMBERS RAW. 

The cucumbers should be as. fresh 
from the vine as possible, few vegeta- 
tables being more unwholesome when 
long gathered. As soon as they are 
brought in lay them in cold water. Just 
before they are to go to table take 
them out, pare them, and slice them 
into a pan of cold, well salted water. 
Let them stand a short time in this. 
Drain them well, put into a deep dish, 
season them with black pepper, and 
pour over them some good vinegar, to 
which you may add a little salad oil, 
if you like it. If you like, you may mix 
with them a small quantity of sliced 
onion, not to be eaten, but to commu- 





nicate a slight flavor to the vinegar. 
FRIED CUCUMBERS. 

Having pared the cucumbers, slice 
them, in round slices, and about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. Season them with 
pepper and salt, sprinkle them thick 
with flour and roll in some beaten 
egg. Melt some butter in a frying pan, 
and when it boils, put in the slices of 
cucumber, and fry them toa _ light 
brown on both sides. Do not break the 
slices. Send them to table hot, and 
eat with buttered toast, or nicely fried 
potatoes. They are good with bread 
and butter. 

GREEN CORN PUDDING. 

Take twelve ears of green sweet 
corn, when well grown, but before it 
begins to harden, and grate it from the 
cob. Have ready one quart of rich, 
sweet milk, and stir it by degrees in- 
to the grated corn; add a quarter of 
a pound of good butter, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of white sugar. Beat 
four eggs (saving the white of one) 
very light; and then stir them into the 
milk, alternately with the grated corn, 
a little of each at a time. Put the mix- 
ture into a large buttered pudding- 
dish, and bake it four hours. Have 
ready the white of egg beaten to a stiff 
froth, with four heaping teaspoonfuls 
of pulverized sugar, and when the pud- 
ding is taken from the oven spread 
the frosting over the top of it, replace 
it in the oven and brown the least bit. 
It may be eaten either warm or cold. 

PLUM CHARLOTTE. 

Stone one quart of ripe plums and 
stew them with one pound of the best 
brown sugar. Cut slices of bread and 
butter and lay them in the bottom 
and around the sides of a large bowl, 
or deep digh. Pour in the plums boil- 
ing hot, cover the bowl closely, and 
set it away to cool gradually. When 
quite cold send it to table, and eat it 
with cream. 

RENNET CURD. 

Take a piece of rennet about two 
inches square, and wash it well in cold 
water, being careful to get off all the 
salt; wipe it quite dry, and tie a string 
to it. Have ready a bowl with one 
quart of rich, sweet milk that has been 
warmed but not boiled. Put the ren- 
net into it, leaving the string hanging 
out over the sides. Cover the bowl, and 
set it by the fireside or in some other 
‘warm place. When the milk becomes 
a firm mass of curd, remove the ren- 
net as gently as possible, pulling it 
out by the string; then set the bowl on 
ice, or in a very cold place. When it 
is very cold send to table with a bowl 
of sweetened cream, with nutmeg grat- 
ed over it. If you prefer the curd 
without the cream, you can sweeten the 


milk before putting in the rennet. 
ILKA. 


<i ien 


If Sister Mary will send her full 
name and address to The Household 
editor a letter will be forwarded to her. 
The address has been mislaid and 
search fails to reveal it. 


Best to take after dinner; & 

prevent distress, aid diges- 

tion, cure constipation. g S 
Purely vegetable ; do not gripe 


or cause pain. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 














TEACHERS 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. 
Sevcral plans; two Lp free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10cents pays for book, 


containing plans anda 00 love story of Coll 


“Dr. 0. 
Southern Teachers’ Bureau, a" * e o 
President and Manager. 


8. W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville Ky. 


. Nocharge toemployers for recommending teachers. 
M. Sutton, A. M., - 


} Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
69-71 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, II. 


Zorthern vacancies Chicago office. Southern vacancies Louisville Office. One fee registers in both offices. 





OUR LATEST CONTEST 


A NEW IDEA. 


$100.00 FOR CORRECT LISTS. 

















ad fully, 
1-OYEKWRN = _21-THULDU $100. in'canhy ors Parley Organ, ors Bley cle, o = Gold 
2—OKBYRONL 22—-ATSAUUG Watch, as Garnet and Dismend Rin m4 print bere 
—A ATI H 383— a lot of “‘ words.” These are seta ofle jumbled, from whic 
3 — : rapt can be made the names of 40 Cities in the United States. 
4—-STOSILU 24-SHIPMME . 7 t 
5—MELTIOABR For example, OYEKWREN can be transposed into NEW 
© 25-ATLPSU YORK and so on down through the list. It will be found a hard 
6—BOONTS 26—EONINPSLIMA study but if you stick to it you may get 20, or even 30, or perhaps 
7—TINNNICIAC 27—VENEDCALL - of a wane correctly. Cc R AN D P R i Z E S 
AOERESNLWN TT Ve offer the following: 
o -SUTTInmrow 3o_OATND Te ° pe reon who onde * complete corree t Be we = 
vi L ey. Tot t ; rges' 
10-IMKUAELWD 30—REFGILNSPID Tist we will given #100 Bley cle (lady's ceaeaier ter the next 
11—NFACSOICSANR 31-LOPRA a t correct list, we will give a beautiful Parlor Organ, for 
12—RDTIOTE 32—-TTAAANL the fifth largest list we will give a fine Gold Watch, If more than 
Hl ge first prise of @100. will be divided between those who send’ the 
14—THERERCOS 34—MSSENEIOD neatest lists. Also to each and every person who succeeds in mak- 
1 5-BLUMSCUO 35-ERW: ing out at least 20 correct names of cities, we will give, absolutely 
16—TROCWREES 36—OAHAM free, as a Prize, one Elegant 3 stone solid gold plated ring, 
17—GOICC 37—-NRDVEE = _ “8 Garnets ants Diamond.” Hing is superb a 
a eauty. It is equal in appearance and in every oth 
tA 9s pe 3 ss = tine ——,. RING, omen teuintety. ; he 
te, t ettings are three care! selecte 
20—MIAREL 40—DOVERPECIN stoned Of examlatte Fitisney. They are made in such peat imita- 
tion that they defy experts. We have heard of rings similar to 


this being pawned for big sums, we have seen rings just like this, for sale in New York, Boston and Chicago stores, as a ‘big bargain” at 
$2.50, Therefore, when you get this ring as a Prize for making out the names of 20 cities correctly, you will secure a most desirable 
and costly Present. It doesn't matter where you live, you may enter this contest. With your list of names you must send us a ailver 
quarter or 26 cents in stamps to pay for HOME TREASURY one full year. If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be 
extended a year from date of present expiration or you may have HOME TREASURY sent to a friend. It is a handsome Illus- 

monthly magazine, every issue replete with charming stories, sketches, free contests open to subscribers only, and numerous 
other entertaining features. When you subscribe, your life will be insured by us for 1 year, you will also be entitled to the 
benefits of Accident insurance. These features alone are worth many times the price of subscription. Don't send a list of words, unless 
you send your subscription with 25 cents silver or 26 cents stamps. Prizes Sent Same Week that your lis* «3 received. Money promptly 
returned if you are not delighted. Address: HOME TREASURY. CO., 233 Water St., AUGUSTA, MAINE- 
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G. F. W., Blanchard, Mich.—Send'‘a 
diagram showing location uf fences. 


W. H., Stockbridge, Mich.—Please 
give full particulars. Will answer your 
question as soon as possible. 


S. E. S., Wheeler, Mich.—Account 
will outlaw middle of coming Septem- 
ber. You had better send account to 
some attorney for collection. 


Release of Surety on Bond of Justice 
of Peace—Interest—B. S., Haslett, 
Mich.—1. Can B. withdraw from bond 
of justice of peace? If so, how?—B. is 
liable on bond until released. The 
bond must have been endorsed either 
by the supervisor or county clerk, and 
either, on application, may release you, 
upon a satisfactory substitute being 
furnished. 2. Can a person collect com- 
pound interest on a note or mortgage? 
—No, but interest on past due install- 
ments of interest is lawful, but not on 
interest’s interest. 


Tax Title—-Time of Redemption.— 
I. B., Remus, Mich.—1. If I pay the 
taxes for 1890, ’91 and ’94, and get a 
deed from the Auditor--General, will it 
come under the new law or under the 
old?—Under the old law. The taxes of 
1895 will be the first to come under 
the new law. 2. Can the present, owner 
redeem it and hold it?—The time for 
the redemption of taxes of 1890 and 
1891 has passed, if the title was sold 
to individuals; if sold to the State, the 
title can be purchased of the State. 
The time of redemption on the taxes of 
1894 does not expire until December 6, 
1897. 


Wife’s Interest in Husband’s Realty 
Terminates With Her Death.—A. W. D. 
—A. owns 40 acres of land. In May, 
1868, he deeds it over to B. B. then 
deeds it over to A.’s wife the same 
day, no money changing hands, but 
B.’s wife did not sign the deed nor was 
she present at the time. In December, 
1869, A.’s wife deeded the land to C., 
who was in possession of it until April, 
1893, at which time I purchased it. 
B.’s wife died in April, 1896, leaving 
three heirs. They demand, payment for 
her interest in the place. Can they 
collect anything through a course of 
law?—No. B.’s wife had a dower inter- 
est in the land which ceased at her 
death, and hence her “heirs” cannot 
collect. Dower is an interest of the 
wife in the realty of the husband dur- 
ing her life; in other words, a life es- 
tate. Upon her death the estate ceases. 


No Right to Kill Trespassing Ani- 
mals.—G. B. R., Corunna, Mich.—A. 
owns a flock of turkeys which tres- 
pass on B.’s land. B. notifies A. to 
keep them at home, but A. fails to do 
so. B., of course, can collect damages, 
but can he shoot or in any way injure 
them? Are there any conditions under 
which B. would be justified in killing 
the turkeys?—It is not lawful for B. 
to kill the turkeys, and if he does so 
he. will be liable in damages. He may 
expel them from his premises, and use 
the necessary force for that purpose, 
but the law of right, as well as hu- 
manity, forbids him to inflict an un- 
necessary injury upon the brutes. 
There may be conditions which would 
justify B. in killing the turkeys, but 
the only adjudicated instance is where 
it is necessary to kill the trespassing 
animal in order to protect the life of a 
domestic animal. 


ite 


After some days of great activity and 
steadily advancing prices, the wheat mar- 


ket received a set-back on Thursday, 
when the price receded to 79%c. The de- 
cline came from speculators selling to 
gather in their profits on the late ad- 
vance. Foreigners were liberal buyers un- 
til the great advance on Wednesday, 
when they stopped. It is safe to say 
wheat is just as good property to-day as 
Wednesday, and looks as strong. But 
after a rapid advance there is always a 
decline, and this has happened. The 
course of the foreign markets will deter- 
mine the course of our own, 

Thoman’s estimate for the 

wheat crop is 355,000,000 bu, and of spring 
225,000,000 bu, a total of 580,000,000 bu. In 
1896 the winter wheat crop was estimated 
at 330,000,000 bu, and spring wheat at 165,- 
000,000 bu, a total of 495,000,000 bu. This 
is an increase of 85,000,000 bu this season 
as compared with last. The visible sup- 
ly is, ho an at 


this date last 7" ge 4 Hooke AY 
ers’ Hadas ate ihe swum ih yenrs. This 
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winter 





is also true of stocks in Great Britain 
and on the continent, while crops in those 
countries are certainly smaller than last 
season. The East Indies, Argentina and 
Australia also have light crops. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from July 15 to August 5, inclusive: 

0.1 No.2 No.3 


White. Red. Red. 

TE nicnciurie 78 78 4 
“ 78i% Ble TAY 
Ty Te Alp 

7 7 14 
78 78 73% 
79% 194% 164 

3 78 % 
TAY TAY 71% 

% 72 
TAY, 74%, TY, 
16 76 13% 
TY TY 12Yy 
TY, 7 T4ib 

TY, %, ia 
TBYy 18 16%, 

8% 801% 78 
8256 8256 80% 
7934 19% 11%, 





The following is a record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the past week: 


Aug. Sept. Dec. 
ees 78%, 
ED snsues. dvasce Ti, @ 17% 79% 
REE, acters: cevepne 78% 78%, 80% 
i - 8% 80% 825% 
Wednesday ..... .... 8256 8256 8454 
ED. csesubussices 19% 80% 8134 


‘he 
The visible supply vf wheat in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada on Saturday last 
was 17,814,0000 bu, as compared with 46,- 
754,000 bu at the same date a year ago. AS 
compared with the previous week, the vis- 
— supply shows an tncrease of 1,782,000 
u 


Mr. I. Gersony, a French statistician, j 


who was in Chicago a few days ago, 
states that the reports of damage to the 
French crops are greatly exaggerated, al- 
though he admits that there is a snort- 
age in France. He says that in a good 
year, such as last year proved to be, the 
crop is 336,000,000 bu, while the average 
annual yield is 340,000,000 bu, that the low- 
est yield in many years was 301,000,000 bu. 
*“T am willing to stake my reputation as 
a statistician, that the shortage will not 
exceed 35,000,000 bu.” 

Le Fermier still reckons this year’s 
crop of France at 272,000,000 bu, against 
336,000,000 bu in 18%, and repeats that 
stocks of old wheat are about exhausted. 
The Bulletin des Halles says that rye 
and wheat are being narvested even in 
the northern departments, but nothing 
can be said as to the yield there. in the 
center, growers are dissatisfied. The re- 
port published in the Marche Francais 
agrees with the others, and states that 
the recent hot weather has ripened the 
grain too quickly. 

Forty steamers were chartered one day 
last week at all the Atlantic ports to load 
grain for the United Kingdom and con- 
tinent. The aggregate will be about 4,- 
000,000 bu. 

The Pester Lloyd says of the Hungarian 
crop: ‘‘Harvesting is making good pro- 
gress, and in a few days wheat, rye and 
barley will be under cover, except in 
northern parts. There is but one opinion 
as to the results for these three ccreals, 
viz., that the yield is short and quality 
irregular.”’ 

The Modern Miller says: ‘Delayed 
threshing is the feature of the week. 
More wheat than usual has been stacked 
throughout the winter wheat region, es- 
pecially true of the southwest. In sec- 
tions of Missouri wheat is making a bet- 
ter yield than anticipated. Deliveries are 
not expected to enlarge results next week. 
Flour trade is good, and nearly all mar- 
kets are firm at advanced quotations.” 

It will now be more generally admitted 
that the year of grace 1897 is not a wheat 
year, and that it is not a perfectly safe 
policy to take all the chances between the 
seasons, unprovided with stocks of any 
sort, as the merchants at several impor- 
tant centers have done. It is now appar- 
ent how wise the majority of Liverpool 
merchants were in determining to keep 
up their reserves in spite of the example 
set by the whole world. For on the one 
hand we see St. Louis with but 8,000 quar- 
ters in all public warehouses a month 
after the commencement of harvest, and 
on the other Liverpool with 400,000 quar- 
ters still untouched to meet the demand 
of the remaining three weeks which must 
see eg erg oma d American waeat 

egins to arrive freely.—Liver 
Trade News. . vant Care 





DAIRY PRODUCTS, 





BUTTER. 

For the finer grades of butter the mar- 
ket is in better shape than a week ago, 
although quotations have not been 
changed. There is quite an active inquiry 
for choice creamery, which 
in advancing values. 
in demand, and when 
sells quickly at a rather higher range 





At Little Falls on Monday, 119 packages 
were sold at a range of 14@l5ic, the same 
figures as reported a year ago at same 


date. 
CHEESE. 


The cheese markets seem to be in a lit- 
tle better position this week, and some 
disposition is shown to advance values 
at the east. In this market as yet there 
has beer no move in this direction, the 
range for the best full creams still being 
from 7i4to 8c, with a fair demand for the 
season. The low price of butter has un- 
doubtedly had a weakening influence on 
the cheese market. At Chicago the mar- 
ket is steady, but there is no activity in 
the trade, which is slower than usual at 
this season. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Young 
Americas, 7%@8c; twins 64@74%4; cheddars, 
6%@74c; Swiss, 8@9c: limburger, 6@7c; 
brick, 5%4@6%4c. At New York _ receipts 
have been light and of undesirable quality 
owing to the heat, which has affected 
most of the arrivals. Really prime full 
creams, however, owing to scarcity, have 
been advanced. and are firm at current 
figures. The advance shut off some ex- 
port orders, but this did not seem: to 
weaken holders of really choice goods of 
both large and small sizes. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday last were as fol- 
lows: State full cream,large,fancy,colored, 
T%@7%c; do white, 74@75%c; do _ choice, 
74,@7%c; do fair to good, 64%@7c; do com- 
mon, 6@6%c; do small, colored, fancy, 74@ 
8c; do white, 74@7%c; do choice 74@7%c; 
do fair to good 6%@7c; light skims. choice. 
54%4@5%4c; part skims, choice, 5c; do good 
to prime, 4@44%4c: do common to fair, 3@ 
3%c; full skims, 2@3c. 

At the Utica Beard on Monday last 
7,878 boxes were sold at a range of 74@ 
7%c. The previous week the range was 
6%@7%4c; and on the same date a year 
ago, 6% Cc. 
the Watertown Board on Saturday 
, 7415 boxes were sold at TU4@T5%c, a 
of %&e over the previous week. 
Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese were 
quoted at 39s. 6d. per cwt., showing no 
change during the we2k. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, Aug. 5, 1897. 
FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 


’ barrels are as follows: 


— 


ERETIIM Suchaessineses sesshenseore $4.25 
ROIS: cc nccngassessbss. snschsscasenesnt 4.15 
Patent Michigan ......... scccccces 4.75 
TIO BERND .0ccccverccsenennencesenss 3.50 
eS eS eo 2.50@2.75 
CORN—No 2 mixed, 28%c; No 8, 28c; Ni 


2 vellow, 2914c; No 3 yellow. 29c. 
OATS—No 2 white, 22c; No 3 white, 2ic; 

light mixed, 20c. 

RYE—Cash No 2 quoted at 42%%c. 

BEANS—Quoted at 8@90c per bu in car 


ots. 
BUTTER—Quoted as follows: Cream- 
ery. 14@15c; choice dairy, 11@12c: fair to 
—— 9@10c; ordinary grades, 6@8c 
er Ib. 
PERD—In jobbing lots—Bran and coarse 
middlings, $9: fine middlings. $12: coarse 
cornmeal, $11; corn and oat chop, $10: 
cracked corn. $12 ner ton. 

SMALL FRUITTS—Black_ raspberries. 
$1.25@1.50 per bu: red rasvberries, $1 


-2 per bu: huckleberries, $1.50@2 per bu: 





black currants, $1.50@2 per bu: cherries, 
9c@$1 per bu; blackberries, $1.25@1.50 per 
bu: red currants, $1.25@1.50 per bu. 

PEACHES—Georgia, $2 per crate; Mich- 
igan, $1.50 per bu. 

CABBAGE—Michigan, $2@2.2 per bbl 
crate. 

APPLES—New quoted at $1.7%@2 per 
bbl 


DRIED FRUITS—Evaporated apples, 
4144@5c:; evaporated peaches, 9c; dried ap- 
ples. 2e per Ib. 

HONEY—Quoted at 10@lic in sections 
for white, and 8@9c for dark comb; ex- 
tracted, 5@6c per lb. At Chicago it is 
quoted as follows: White clover, choice, 
11@121%4c: imperfect comb, 7@9c. 

POULTRY-—Spring chickens. 9c; ducks, 
7c: fowls, 8c: turkeys, 8c per Ib. 

PROVISIONS—Mess pork, $8.75 per bbl; 
short cut mess, $10; short clear. $9; com- 
pound lard, 4%4c: family lard. 4%c; kettle 
lard. 51%4c: smoked hams. 9%@10%c; bacon. 
7%@8c; shoulders, 6%c; vicnic hams, 7c; 
extra mess beef, $7.50; plate beef, $8. 

COFFEE—Citv prices are as_ follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15c; fair. 16c; good 18@19c: 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@23c; fancy, 24c; 
Maracaibo, roasted. 25c; Santos. roasted, 
24e: Mocha. roasted. 29¢; Java, 29c. 

HARDWARE—Wire nails, $1.55: steel 
cut nails, $1.55 per cwt. new card; axes, 
single bit bronze. $5; double bit. bronze. 
$8.50: single bit. solid steel, $6; double bit. 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron. $1.40: 
earriage bolts. 7 per cent off list: tire 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; painted 
barb wire. $1.65; galvanized do. 8 per 
ewt; single and double strength glass. 70 
per cent off list: sheet iron. No 24, $2.50 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list: No 1 annealed wire, $1.40 rates. 

OILS—Raw linseed, 38c, boiled linseed, 
$5c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 40c; No 1 lard oil, 3ic; wa- 
ter white kerosene, 8%c; fancy grade, 
11%c: deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; tur- 
pentine, 34c per gal in bbl lots; in less 


quantities, iC. 

HAY—Best timothy in car lots, $9.50@ 
10 per ton; rve straw, $5.25: wheat and 
oat straw, $4@5 per ton. Loose hav— 
Prime timothy, $9@11; second grade, $8@9: 
clover, first crop, $6.50@8.50; clover and 
timothy mixed, $8@9. 

IDES.—No., 1 green, 6c: No 1 cured, 7c: 
No. 2 green, 5c; No 2 cured, 6c; No 1 cured 
calf, 8c; No. 2 cured calf, 6%4c; No. 1 green 
ealf, 8c; No. 2 green calf, 6%c per lb; 
sheepskins, 60@80c each. 

WOOL.—Unwashed fine, 13@13%c; un- 
washed medium. 16@17c; washed fine, 16@ 
17c; washed medium, 20@2ic per ib. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Detroit, August 5, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 584; through and di- 
rect to butchers, 69; on sale, 515; as com- 
pared with 514 one week ago. The quality 
averaged about the same. Market active; 


fair to good mixed butchers’ steady; 
stockers strong to 10c higher; $4.25 was th 
highest price paid for 10 steers av 1,1 
Ibs, but the bulk changed hands at prices 








ranging from $2.75 to $3.75. Canners and 
common butchers, $2.00@2.65; bulls, light, 
$2.50@2.65; fair to good butchers’, $2.75@3.00; 
oxen, $3.00@3.50; stockers, $3.00@3.75; feed- 
ers, $2.85@4.25. Veal calves—Receipts, 76; 
one week ago, 166; fairly active at $5.00@ 
5.50 per 100 lbs. Milch cows and spring- 
ers unchanged; range from $25.00@45.00 
each, mostly $30.00@40.00. 

Hawley sold Sullivan 10 steers av 1,120 
at $4.25 and 2 do av 780 at $3.6. 

Smith sold Schleicher 3 light butchers av 
556 at $3.10 and 2 stockers to Sullivan av 
655 at $3.50. 

Patrick & P sold Mich Beef Co 2 feeders 
av 880 at $3.90 and 8 mixed butchers’ ay 
855 at $3.00. 

Thompson sold Beddow 5 stockers av 485 
at $3.20. 

Robb sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 673 at 
$3.50, 8 stockers to Mich Beef Co av 620 at 
$3.50, and a cow weighing 960 at $3.00. 

Baughman sold Mich Beef Co 4 bulls av 
787 at $2.50 and 7 mixed butchers’ av 718 
at $3.20. 

Vanbuskirk 
av 887 at $38.75. 

Spicer & M sold Stahelen 11 stockers av 
454 at $3.20 and a bull weighing 400 at $2.50, 
3 thin cows to McDonald av 986 at $2.50 
and 2 heifers av 710 at $3.00, to Mich Beef 
Co 4 bulls av 757 at $2.60, 12 stockers av 598 
at $3.00, 2 do av 710 qt $3.50, a bull weigh- 
ing 1,510 at $2.90, 2.do av 1,035 at $2.8 and 
5 heifers av 742 at $3.45. 

York sold Caplis 8 steers and heifers av 
575 at $3.60 and 17 do av 700 at $3.60. 

Oversmith sold Mich Beef Co 3 fat cows 
at 1.200 at $3.00 and 18 steers and heifers 
av 880 at $3.70. 

Stole & Co sold same 7 fat cows av 917 at 
$3.05 and 4 heifers av 650 at $3.60. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 2 
cows (canners) av 1,070 at $2, 2 fat cows 
av 1,230 at $3.40, 3 stockers av 626 at $3.50, 
3 common butcners av 720 at $2.50, 7 mixed 
do av 747 at $3.15. a bull weighing 1,280 
at $2.65, 2 do av 68% at $2.75, 2 oxen av 
1,650 at $3 and 3 mixed av 620 at $3.10. 

Sharp sold Black 4 mixed butchers av 
940 at $3.50. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 6 fat cows av 
1,053 at $3.00. 

Bergin & T sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat cows 
av 1,000 at $8.00 and 3 mixed butchers, av 
1,126 at $3.50. 

Brown sold Black 2 bulls av 820 at $2.5) 
and 6 mixed butchers av 1,046 at $3.05. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 10 steers 
and heifers av 636 at $3.65 and 4 mixed 
butchers av 860 at $3.00. 

Ackley sold same 2 fat he‘fers av 800 at 
$3.50, 11 mixed butchers av 1,168 at $3.10 and 
2 fair butcher cows av 1,150 at $2.75. 

Thorburn sold Sullivan 3 bulls av 1,185 
at $2.60 and 8 mixed butchers to Mich Beef 
Co av 703 at $3.25. 

White sold Mich Beef Co 18 steers and 
heifers av 878 at $3.70 and a bull weighing 
970 at $2.75. 

Burden sold same 3 bulls av 793 at $2.65, 
10 mixed butchers av 82% at $8.15 and a 
canner weighing 920 at $2.00. 

Reed sold same 6 mixed butchers av 785 
at $3.35. 

Horne sold Black 2 cows av 1,195 at $3.25 
and 13 steers and heifers av 854 at $3.75; 
also 5 feeders to Sullivan av 824 at $3.75. 

Pakes sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 966 at 
$3.00 and one weighing 870 at $2.75. 

Osmus sold Magee 2 common butcher 
+ go av 835 at $2.50 and 1 weighing 1,080 at 


Thompson sold Sullivan 11 feeders av 712 
ee teed and 2 heifers to Black av 745 at 


Taggart sold Mason 3 mixed butchers av 
763 at $3.50 and 4 bulls av 1,070 at $2.75. 

Weitzel sold Sullivan 8 feeders av 788 at 
$5.75 and 2 bulls av 1,280 at $3.00; also 4 
mixed butchers to Black av 850 at $3.65. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson a fat bull 
av 760 at $3, 8 light butchers av 566 at 
$3.25 and 7 mixed do av 93 at $3.50, 11 
stockers to Sullivan av 539 at $3.50, 1 do 
av 450 at $3.50, 10 do av 680 at $3.75, 17 do 
av 762 at $3.75, 6 do av 550 at $3.65, 5 bulls 
av 696 at $2.75, 5 mixed av 804 at $2.75, 4 
oxen av 1,575 at $3.50, 1 do weighing 1,860 
at $3, a bull weighing 870 at $2.50 and 2 
fat cows to Mich Beef Co av 1,220 at $3.25; 
to Robinson 4 mixed butchers av 700 at 
$3.00, 3 do av 816 at $3.40 and a fat cow 
weighing 1,040 at $3.00. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Thursday’s receipts of sheep and lambs 
numbered 875 head; from the west direct 
to butchers, 265; on sale 610; one week ago 
1,019. There is no change to note in qual- 
ity; market active; all sold, largely 
at about last week’s prices. Range— 
Lambs, $4.25 to $5.00; common to good 
mixed butchers, $3.00 to $4.00. 

Vanbuskirk sold Monaghan 26 mixed 
butchers av 7 at $3.30. 

— & M sold Young 35 lambs av 68 at 


"vd L sold same 4 feeders 


Watson sold Monaghan 22 mixed av 67 


at $3.75. 

Burden sold Mich Beef Co 13 mixed av 
56 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Hammond, S & Co, 
19 mixed av 96 at $3.50, and 31 most lambs 
av 64 at $4.60. 

Spicer & M sold Fitzpatrick 26 lambs av 
58 at $4.35. 

Baughman sold Mich Beef Co 40 mixed 
av 76 at $3.50. 

Thompson sold Monaghan 17 mixed av 
84 at $3.50. 

Thorburn sold Fitzpatrick 21 mixed av 
86 at $3.50 and 9 lambs to Mich Beef Co av 
72 at $5.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 9 most 
lambs av 66 av $4.75. 

Clark & B sold Fitzpatrick 17 lambs av 
64 at $4.75. 

York sold same 20 mixed av 92 at $3.75. 

Pakes sold same 28 mixed av 8 at $3.75. 

Weitzel sold Harlan 47 lambs av 67 at 


4.50. 
Robb sold Young 24 most lambs av 70 
at $4.50. 


HOGS. 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 
2,873; from the west direct to packers, 650; 
on sale, 2,223; as compared with 2,757 one 
week ago. There is no change to note in 
quality. Trade opened active; all sold 
early at prices 15 to 17%c higher than last 
Friday’s closing. Range—$3.80 to $4.00, 
bulk, at $3.90 to $3.95; stags, % off; roughs, 
$3.00 to $3.40; pigs, $3.85 to $4.00. 

Hanna sold Sullivan 22 av 220 at $3.90. 

Spicer & M sold same 73 av 183 at $4.00, 
and 52 av 213 at $3.95. 

Vanbuskirk sold same 61 av 151 at $3.90. 

Spicer & M sold same 52 av 194 at $3.95. 

Clark & B sold Schemanski 13 av 180 at 
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Williamson sold Parker, W & Co 60 av 
191 at $3.85. : 
Oversmith sold same 128 av 190 at $3.95. 
Thorburn sold same 55 av 205 at $3.95. 
Horne sold same 15 av 197 at $3.95. 


Baughman sold same 22 av 191 at $4. 
Gifford sold same 14 av 271 at $8.80. 

Burden sold same 40 av 197 at $3.95. 
Bergen sold same 48 av 216 at $3.95. 
Weitzel sold same 17 av 260 at $3.95. 
Taggart sold same 31 av 243 at $3.90. 


Robb sold same 44 av 188 at $3.95. 
Osmus sold R S Webb 12 av 240 at $3.9714. 
Smith sold same 31 av 204 at $3.9. 

Roe & Holmes sold Hammond, S & Co 
61 av 183, 82 av 211, 23 av 140, 74 av 173 and 
22 av 210, all $3.95. 

Sharp sold same 57 av 191 at $38.90. 

Patrick & P sold same 37 av 203 at $3.90. 

Thorburn sold same 35 av 222 at $3.95. 

Mayer sold same 58 av 189 at $3.95. 

Pakes sold same 32 av 297 at $8.85. 

Dennis sold same 34 av 234 at $3.90. 

Murphy sold same 43 av 200 at $3.92%4. 





Friday, ‘ugust 6, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, 224 head; through, 110; on sale, 
114; one week ago, 259. arket active; 
stockers, strong to shade higher; others 
unchanged. Veal calves—Receipts, 31; 
one week ago, 65; steady. Milch cows and 
springers unchanged; very few good ones 
here. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 22 steers 
av 1,055 at $4.00 and 2 fat cows av 1,335 at 


50. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 3 fat bulls av 

1,213 at $3.00. 
Stephens sold Michigan Beef Co 7 fair 
butcher cows av 1,137 at $2.8 and 4 steers 
and heifers av 830 at $3.75; also 3 cows to 
Clancey av 906 at $2.75. 

Erwin sold Kammen 4 mixed butchers 
av 815 at $3.50 and 4 light heifers av 500 at 
$3.10, 3 bulls to Sullivan av 690 at $2.65 and 
4 stockers av 622 at $3.60. 

Bullen sold Michigan Beef Co 8 mixed 
butchers av 1,028 at $3.35 and a fat cow 
weighing 1,050 at $3.00. 

Judson sold Sullivan 2 fat cows av 1,050 
at $3.00, 6 mixed butchers to Fitzpatrick 
av 800 at $3.50 and 2 bulls av 690 at $2.60. 

Fox & Bishop sold Black 5 fat heifers 
av 996 at $4.00, 6 mixed butchers av 1,070 
at $3.25 and 2 do to Kammen av 66 at 


<9 sold Kammen 5 mixed butchers 
av 792 at $3.50, 3 fat cows av 1,140 at $3.00 
and a bull to Michigan Beef Co weighing 
7% at $2.75. 

Griffin sold Marx 3 cows av 1,020 at 
$3.00 and 2 mixed butchers av 916 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Black a fat cow 
weighing 1,0” at $3.25, a bull to Sullivan 
weighing 1,010 at $2.75, 3 mixed butchers 
to Cook - Fry av 716 at $3.25 and 2 do av 
425 at $3.00. . . 

Messer sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 625 
at $3.75, a fat cow to Marx weighing 900 
at $3.00, 1 do =" 960 at $2.75 and 4 

ixed av 670 at $3.60. 

“Horne & RK. sold Mason 3 mixed butchers 
av 390 at $3.00. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, 277; one week ago, 51. Market 
active and unchanged from above quota- 
tions. 

McRoberts sold Sullivan Beef Co 21 
lambs av 00 at $4.50 and 15 fat butchers av 
105 at $3.50. 

aoa & Merritt sold Fitzpatrick 64 
lambs av 60 at $4.50. ; 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 74 lambs 
av 57 at $4.50. 

F Prucha sold Monaghan 21 lambs av 
74 at $4.75. : 

Erwin sold Michigan Beef Co 20 iambs 
av 74 at $5.00. 

Lucke sold Sullivan Beef Ce 8 lambs av 
66 at $4.50. 

Horne & R sold Hiser 14, most lambs, 

5Y at $4,122. 
oN esser sold Michigan Beef Co 2, most 
lambs, av 68 at $4.75. 

HKoe & Holmes sold Mason 118 common 
butchers av 68 at 33.00. 

HOGS. 

Receipts, 1,280, as compared with 1,291 
one week ago. Market opened slow and 
lower; later trade was active; all sold at 
prices 5 to 7%c¢ below yesterday s prices; 
closing quiet and 10 to l2%c higher than 
closing prices one week ago. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 33 hogs 
av 134 at $3.95, 22 av 177 and 44 av 21i at 


Cassey sold same 77 av 196 at $3.92%. 

Stoll % Co sold Parker, Webb & Co 29 
av 216 at $3.96. 

Wilson sold same 108 av 202 at $3.95. 

Lucke sold same 34 av 1% at $3.85. 

Davenport sold same 64 av 186 at $3.85. 

Horne & R sold same 63 av 193 at $3.8. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 8 av 210 and 71 
av 172 on P T. 

Roe & Holmes sold Hammond S & Co 
41 av 193 at $3.95, 61 av 181 and 53 av 207 at 


$3.85. 
Judson sold same 32 av 229 at $3.8. 
McMullen sold same 57 av 211 at $3.87. 
Bullen sold same 61 av 203 at $3.85. 
Griffin sold same 43 av 209 at $3.90. 
Townsend sold same 110 av 210 at $3. 
Lowney sold same 62 av 198 at $3. 
Armspoker sold same 67 av 241 at $3. 
Erwin sold same 18 av 212 ut $3.85. 
McRoberts sold same 29 av 245 at $3. 
Miller sold R S Webb 8 av li7 at 
Reid sold same 19 av 212 at $4.00. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 32 pigs av 109 

at $3.70. ( 
Welch sold same 84 av 18 at $3.95. 
Messer sold same 35 av 170 at $3.%. 
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OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, August 5, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,606, as compared with 5,082 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 5,082, as comoared with 4,452 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened on Monday fairly active 
and a shade to 10c per 10 stronger for 
extra choice steers, of which but few 
were on sale; other grades were about 


Steady. Bulls were in good demand, and 
good ones were stronger; oxen were in 
— demand and firmer; stockers and 
eeders active and 10@i5c higher than last 
week. Milch cows were steady to firm 
at last week's prices. Veal calves in light 
supply, but the demand was light and 








values easy. Since Monday the market 
has held steady, and closed firm Wednes- 
day at the following quotations: Export 
and shipping steers—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1,250 to 1,400 lbs, $4.90@5.00; 
prime to choice steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, 

.80@4.90; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.60@4.75; good to choice fat 
smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.50@4.60; 
green coarse and rough fat steers, 1,000 to 
1,350 lbs, $3.85@4.40. Butchers native cat- 
tle—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 
1,150 lbs, $4.30@4.55; fat smooth dry fed 
light steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.10@4.25; 
green steers, thin to half fattened, 1,000 
to 1,400 lbs, $3.65@4.00; fair to good steers, 

to 1,000 lbs, $3.65@4.00; choice smooth 
fat heifers, $1.20@4.60; fair to good fat 
heifers, $3.70@4.10; light thin half fat heif- 
ers, $3.25@3.65; good smooth well fattened 
butcher cows, $3.65@4.00; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3.10@3.50; common old cows, 
$2.50@3.00. Native stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen—Feeding steers, good style, 
weight and quality, $3.75@4.15; feeding 
steers common to only fair, $3.50@3.66; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $3.90@ 
4.10; stock heifers common to choice, $3.00 
@3.50; stock steers cull grades and throw 
outs, $3.00@3.15; export weight bulls, fat 
and smooth, $3.69@4.00; good fat smooth 
butchers bulls, $3.25@3.65; fair to good 
sausage bulls, $2.85@3.25; thin old and com- 
mon bulls, $2.25@2.75; stock bulls, $2.50@3.00; 
fat smooth young oxen, to good lots fit 
for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good 
partly fattened young oxen, $3.60@4.10; old 
common and poor oxen, $3.25@3.50. Milch 
cows—Milkers, strictly fancy, $45.00@50.00; 
milkers, good to choice, $35.00@45.00; milk- 
ers, fair to good, $28.00@35.00; milkers, poor 
to fair, $18.00@25.00; springers, strictly 
fancy, $42.00@48.00; springers, fair to good 
quality, $32.00@42.00; common milkers and 
springers, $14.00@20.00; old rimmer cows, 
$8.00@12.00. Veal calves—Veals, prime to 
extra, $5.25@5.65; veals, good to choice, $4.90 
@5.15; veal calves, common to fair, $4.00@ 
4.75; heavy ted and buttermilk calves as 
to quality, $2.50@3.75. 

On Thursday cattle ruled steady to firm, 
but unchanged. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were $8,000, as compared with 9,600 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 6,400, 
as compared with 6,800 same day the pre- 
v.ous week. The market on Monday ruled 
active and firm for good handy sheep, and 
lu@l5ic stronger for good lambs. Receipts 
were light, but there was no export de- 
mand. Since Monday the market has im- 
proved; receipts were light, and reports 
trom eastern points showed firmer mar- 
kets and a more favorable outloek, Quo- 
tations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Native yearling lambs—Fancy 
handy selections, $4.50@4.75; good to choice, 
$4.25@4.40; fair to good, 65 to 70 lbs, $3.85@ 
4.15; common to gwod culls, $3.25@3.75; ex- 
port yearlings, 95 to 110 lbs, $4.25@4.50. 
Spring lambs—Good to fancy, $5.50@5.70; 
tair to good, $5.15@5.40; culls and common, 
$4.25@5.00. Native cl.pped sheep—brime to 
tancy wethers, $4.35@4.50; good to choice 
handy sheep, $4.00@4.25; common to fair, 
$3.65@3.9; culls and common, $3.W@3.60; 
good to extra heavy export clipped mixed 
sheep to prime wethers quotable, $3.50@4.10, 

Sheep and lambs were both active on 
Thursday; top lambs sold at $a.60W6.75; 
culls to good, $4.50@5.50; sheep, $3.50@4.25. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 22,230, as compared with 23,040 tor 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 17,290, as compared with 
18,620 for the same day the _ previous 
week. The market opened on Monday 
with prices about steady at last week’s 
closing prices, but closed about 10c lower 
owing to the decline at Chicago. As com- 
pared with a week ago, however, prices 
were fully llc higher. Since Monday we 
note a further advance, and the market 
closed steady on York weights Wednes- 
day, and firm on other grades at the fol- 
lowing range of quotations: Good to 
choice light medium grades, 165 to 180 lbs, 
$4.20@4.30; good to choice pigs and light 
yorkers, 129 to 150 lbs, $4.30; mixed pack- 
ing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $4.15@4.2u; fair to 
best medium weight, 210 to 200 lbs, $4.10@ 
4.15; good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 
300 lbs, $4.00@4.10; fair to good dairy fed 
grades, $3.90@4.W0; rough common to good, 
$3.40@3.60; stags common to good, $2.2@ 
3.00; pigs, light 105 to 120 lbs good to prime 
corn fed lots, $4.25@4.8; pigs, thin to fair 
light weight, 70 to luv lbs, 34.00@4.15; pigs, 
skips and common light and undesirable 
lots, $3.50@4.00. 

Hogs were steady to firm on Thursday, 
with prices unchanged. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, Aug. 5, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 48,- 
293 head, as compared with 46,939 the pre- 
vious week, and 46,191 for the correspond- 
ing week in 18%. Up to and inclading 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 36,98 head, as compared with 40,- 
290 for the same days last week. There 
was an increase in the supply on Mon- 
day, made up mostiy of Texans and 
grassers from the southwestern ranges. 
All the prime and good fat cattle sold 
about equally as good as at the close of 
last week; stock that was not first-class 
shaded oft a little, and the ordinary run 
of so-called fat cattie sold a tritle iower; 
yet there was an active market from 
tirst to last. a.l kinds of native butcner’s 
stock ruled active and steady. ‘The 
range of values was fully ic higher on 
good native stock than a week ago. 
since Monday the market has held active 
and higher, and prime steers on Wednes- 
day soid up to $0.2, the top price tor 
some montus, Butcher’s stock active, 
lirm and higher; fat cows and heifers 
were urm at an advance. The only class 
of cattle showing a decline were stockeis 
and teeders, while veal calves were aiso 
lower. ‘the range on steer cattle was 
$3.80@5.20; heifers, $3.20@4.b0; cows, $2@4.25; 
bulls, $2.50@3.75; stockers and feeders, $3@ 
4.25; veal calves, $4@5.00. 

‘thursday s receipis of cattle were esti- 
mated at 13,000 head. Market ruled steady 
and unchanged. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 6/,948, as compared with 66,255 for the 
previous week, and 62,127 for the corre- 
sponding week in 18%. Up to and inelud- 
ing Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 48,013, as compared with 40,290 for 
the same days last week, an increase 
of 8,000 head. The increase was largely 
in poor and common lambs, which are 


dull and fully 50c per 100 Ibs lower than 
last week. On Monday the big receipts 
and poor quality of the stock caused a 
decline of 10@20c 


a 75; something 
better, $4@4.10; clipped native lambs and 
yearlings, $4.50@4.75; cull native spring 
$3.50@3.75; fair spring lambs 
sold at $4.75@4.85, and tops at $5.0@ 
5.20. Since Monday there has been a fur- 
ther decline in lambs, and a slow market 
for all classes of both sheep and lambs. 
Some very inferior lambs are coming 
from Wisconsin, and selling very low. On 
Wednesday native ewes and mixed lots, 
$3.75@4; native wethers, $4.25@4.50; com- 
mon lambs, $1@4.50, while something bet- 
ter sold at $4.75@4.90, and the top assorted 
spring lambs at $0@d.15. Some feeding 
sheep sold at $3.40, and a few feeding 
lambs at $4.10. 

Thursday’s receipts were 12,000. Market 
— quiet and steady at Wednesday’s 
prices, 


Hogs.—The receipts of hogs last week 
were 130,104, as compared with 144,051 the 
previous week, and 82,927 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 8,070, as compared with 76,734, 
an increase of 9,000 head. ‘The market on 
Monday opened with heavy receipts, ana 
a decline of l0c with a very slow market. 
Later trade improved and about every- 
thing offered was sold. Prices ranged as 
follows: Rough and common packers, 
$3.40@3.50; prime heavy packers and good 
mixed, $3.70@3 80; prime mediums and 
butcher weights, $3.80@3.85; prime light, 
$3.85@3.90. Wednesday the market opened 
with a boom in values. The advance was 
10@l5c per 100, mostly 10c. Rough and 
common packers sold at $3.40@3.75; prime 
heavy packers and good mixed, $3.95@4; 
prime medium and butcher weights, $4@ 
4.05; prime light largely at $4.10, one load 
at $4.12%. 

On Thursday receipts of hogs were es- 
timated at 30,000. Market opened active 


but closed weak and ic lower. Light sold 
at $3.85@4.10; mixed, $3.70@4.05; heavy, 
$3.55@4.00, 





The South Omaha Stockman says: 
“The northwest is full of sheep that 
have always heretofore gone east via 
the northern markets that ought to 
come this way. Nebraska and Iowa 
are going to have more feed this fall 
than ever before, more than they will 
know what to do with. There will not 
be cattle and hogs enough in the coun- 
try to consume it all, and a great many 
feeders will be forced to turn their at- 
tention to sheep this year. Sheep feed- 
ers all made scads of money last fall 
and the business received an impetus 
that insures an enormous demand for 
sheep to feed this year. 





Hog cholera is more prevalent in In- 
diana now than at any corresponding 
period of recent years. The experi- 
ment station urges the hog-raisers to 
“use any ration that will keep the hog 


healthy. An occasional drink of soap- 
suds to expel worms, and the use of 
charcoal, salt and ashes as an alterna- 
tive will prove beneficial. If the dis- 
ease should break out in the herd sep- 
arate the well from the sick and not 
the sick from the well. On removing 
the well hogs from the sick place them 
on a part of the farm where no dis- 
eased animal has been. Burn those 
that die, as it is the only sure method 
of destroying the germs. Keep every- 
thing clean and let the sun have a 
chance to do the disinfecting.” 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 


Live Young Men and Women 


are writing us that they are preparing to enter 
the Agricuitural College next term Sept. 13th. 


ARE YOU NOT COMING ALSO? 
Apply for room, ete., to 
J. L. SNYDER, President, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH. 


KLONDYKE! ALASKA! 
RICH IN ONE DAY. 

Others have. ML not you! Direct in touch 
with the Klondyke Gold Fields. Our agents now on 
the ground. Book of information, pointers, details, 
maps, etc., sent at once, on receipt of 75c. This in- 
formation will make you as familiar with locations 
as the pioneer himself. Posting yourself is every- 
thing. Thousands writing us. A fortune awaits 
the correctly posted man. Address 

KLONDYKE INFORMATION CO., 511 Fort 
Dearborn Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SEED WHEAT. 


DAWSON’S GOLDEN CHAFF-A bald 
white wheat, the heaviest yielder and hardiest wheat 
grown. Seed came from Agricultural College. Clean 
seed furnished at following prices: In 10 bu. lots, 











‘ $1.25 per bu.; in larger amounts, $1.10; bags free; cash 


with order. C. E. LOCKWOOD, Washington, Mich. 





Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOP E, HUCH ES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Commission Merchants, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
BAST BUFFALO, New Yorke 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building. - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney at- Law. 
ade anywhere in 











P's’; special attention to law of the farm. 
. 8.3 spe a nm iw ‘arm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co. also other references. 


When writing to advertisers please met- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


FOR THE BABY. 








A Valuable Hint to Every Father and 
Mother. 


There are two kinds of babies in the 
world; the kind who have too little nour- 
ishment and the kind who have too much. 


The first kind of babies starve because 
their stomachs are two weak to digest the 
amount of fuod necessary for their growth 
and healthful deve:opment and the other 
sind are overfed with the result that the 
delicate stomach and intestines are in- 
flamed and as every mocher knows, thou- 
sands of infants die yearly when warm 
weather begins, from stomach and bowel 
disurders, 

Opiates, soothing syrups and cathartics, 
however miid, are not what is demanded. 
Go to the root of the trouble, assist the 
cuila’s digestien, give the little stomach 
the aid uecessary to thoroughly and 
promptly digest its food and the litile one 
will thrive and grow and gladden the 
mother’s heart. 

To give perfect digestion to the child it 
is Only necessary to give in a pleasant 
form the barmiess diges.tives cuntained in 
the weil known tablecs soid in arug stores 
under the name of Stuarw’s Dyspepsia 
Tavlets. Stuarw’s Tab.ets contain no so 
called drugs, but are composed of pepsin, 
pure asepuic, fruit acids, starch digestives 
and are put up iu lozeuge form, with sugar 
of milk, very pleasant to une taste aud 
have been used for years as the safest, 
best remedy for any form of inaigestion 
and stomach troubies in adults, vut re- 
ceatly mauy remarkable cures have been 
made in the cases Of weakiy babies who 
faiieu tu grow aud thrive as they should. 

A Buffaio mother a snort time ago who 
despaired of the \ife of her babe was so de- 
iighted with tne results from giving the 
child these tablets thai she went before the 
nutary public of Erie Co., N. Y., and made 
the following affidavit: 

Gentlemen:—sStuar. s Dyspepsia Tablets 
were reCumMenvded to me for my two 
months oid baby, which was sick and 
puny and the dociors said was suffering 
frum ludigestion. 1 took the child to the 
hospital, but there found no relief. A 
friend mentioned the Stuart Tableis and I 
procured a vox from my druggist and used 
only the large sweet lozenges in the box 
and was delighted to tind they were just 
the thiug for my baby. 

I feel justifieu in saying that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets saved my chiid’s life. 

Mrs. W. T. DeTHLOPF. 

Subscribed and swurn to before me this 
12th day of April, 1897. 

HENRY KARIs. 

Notary Public inand for Brie Cu., N. Y. 

For babies, no matter how young or del- 
icate, the tablets will accomplish wonders 
in increasiug flesh. appetite aud growth. 
Use only une large sweet tablets in every 
box. Full sized voxes are sold by all arug- 
gists for 50 cents, and no parent should 
neglect the use of this safe remedy for all 
stomach and bowel troubies if the child is 
ailing in any way regarding its food or 
assimilavion. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets has been 
known for years us the best preparation 
for all stomach troubles whether io adults 
or infants. 


SEED WHEAT. 


I can furnish a limited quantity of Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff Seed Wheat, free on board of cars at 
Constantine at one dollar per bushel. Bags fifteen 
centseach. FRANKLIN WELLS, Constantine, Mich. 


‘6 y One of the hardi- 
Number Six” Seed Wheat, One.o% the herai- 
ductive white wheats grownin Michigan. Excels 
Clawson. Bulletin 141 Michigan Experiment Station, 
makes special mention of No.6 as a new variety 
growing in popularity. Price $1.10 per bushel, sacks 
free. WM. DEYO, Denton, Mich. 


SEED WHEAT. 


New vigorous blood, pure, clean, the best on earth. 
Write for samples and prices. Remember to double 
the yield is to double the price. Give my pedigree 
seed a trial. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


NEW CRIMSON CLOVER, 


I have 100 bushels of prime seed. Will sell at $2.75 

per bushel delivered on cars. Do not wait. Send at 

once to S. M. ISBELL, Jackson, Mich, 
Samples Farnished. Bags.13 cents. 


ALEXANDER FURNACES 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF FUEL. 
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OUR COMBINATION 


COAL AND BLOCK WOOD FURNACE 


is what every farmer should have in his house. 
_ Write us for full information, catalogue, etc. 
ALEXANDER FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
LANSING, MIOH. 


Are Made in One High Grade Only 
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Horticultural. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
HORTICULTURAL JOTTINGS. 


In these days of small profits garden- 
ers like to use land for second crops 
if possible. In northern localities and 
frosty places it is often a question 
what to plant after strawberries, when 
it becomes necessary to plow up the 
plantation. In favorable seasons some 
of the quick growing varieties of sweet 
corn will succeed. I generally get 
enough roasting ears to pay for the 
labor and the fodder extra, but the fod- 
der most always gets frost-bitten on 
account of having to let it stand until 
the last possible minute. 

‘Where there is a late market for 
snap beans the early wax varieties will 
generally mature a crop, but there is 
little shipping demand for beans at 
that time of the year, and only those 
situated near the city markets can 
plant them with a hope of selling 
them. 

This year we finished picking straw- 
berries on the second of July, and 
plowed up the ground the next day and 
carefully fitted it for planting potatoes. 
On the fifth a very severe storm wet 
the ground so that it was impossible 
to work it for five days, when we 
planted it with a late variety of po- 
tatoes. This was four days later than 
I ever planted potatoes before, and 
nearly two weeks later than it is gen- 
erally possible to use early strawberry 
ground. The season this year being 
several days later, the result will de- 
pend upon the lateness of the fall, but 
I hope to get potatoes big enough for 
seed at least. 

One of my neighbors put out cucum- 
bers under the same circumstances 
and on the same day. I consider cu- 
cumbers a very risky crop to plant so 
late as this, excepting on very high 
ground, However, I think I have hit 
upon a plan which I propose to follow 
next year. I shall plow two or three 
separate furrows near the strawberry 
patch, which I am about to plow up, 
and in these furrows lay square pieces 
of sod bottom side up; upon these I 
shall scatter some well rotted fertil- 
izer from last year’s old hot-bed, will 
cover this lightly with fine soil, and 
plant upon each piece of sod a hill of 
cucumbers. This planting will be done 
about the time I begin to pick straw- 
berries, and by the time the straw- 
berry season is through the cucumbers 
will be nicely started, and I can plow 
under the strawberry vines, and with 
a shovel move these pieces of sod to 
form cucumber hills. In this way I 
will gain a month’s time and get a 
crop of pickles to follow the strawber- 
ries the same season. 

I have often transplanted cucumbers 
by dividing a hill and taking it upon 
a shovel to where the hill has failed. 
CLEANING UP OLD PLANTATIONS OF 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Our last strawberries were picked 
the sixth of July, but it was the 11th 
before we could begin to clean them 
up for another year. The job this year 
bids fair to be much easier than com- 
mon, owing to timely work earlier in 
the spring. The matted rows were 
about sixteen inches wide with an 
eighteen-inch space between. These 
rows I had carefully hand-weeded early 
in April, taking out chickweed, sorrel, 
white clover and all other weeds, This 
was done quite rapidly by some active 
boys, using ordinary nursery pruning 
knives. It seems a pity to use the 
pruning knife for this work, but it is 
really the most effective weeder that 
can be used, especially when there are 
a good many small weeds. This weed- 
ing was so thorough that the labor in 
cleaning out the rows in July is going 
to be a very small matter. My method 
to clean the plantation is to go through 
each space with a Planet Junior culti- 
vator as soon as possible after the last 
picking. Then we go over it again in 
a few days when the weeds have had 
time to wilt. ‘We take out the large 
weeds in the rows, such as horse-tail, 
dock, golden rod, or any other peren- 
nial weeds which may have escaped 
former cultivation when weeding. The 
places where the cultivator clogs are 
leveled and cleaned up with a potato 
hook, and any stray weeds escaping 
the cultivator are chopped up. The 
ground is then cultivated, using the 
fine teeth, and by this time the old 
plantation begins to present a new and 
somewhat neat appearance. Then the 
rows are carefully weeded and all sick- 
ly or weakly plants are removed. 
Where too thick the plants are thinned 
out. This is mainly the work of odd 
times, using the help that has hereto- 


x" 
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fore been used in growing vegetables. 
Where the plantation is in good condi- 
tion, it is really worth more the second 
year than the first, this being espe- 
cially true of some of our best varie- 
ties. 

I see that Thayer, in his Berry Bul- 
letin for July, recommends the mowing 
off the vines and the burning over. It 
is only in exceptional cases that this 
can be practiced, and I have known 
of several instances where plantations 
have been totally ruined in this way. 

I have a friend who grows the finest 
berries brought into the Akron market, 
whose farm is a heavy clay. Late in 
October, after the plantation is in the 
best possible order, he runs a subsoil 
plow or lifter twice along in every 
space, it being set to a depth of 12 
inches. About a month later this plan- 
tation is heavily mulched with straw, 
and the quantity of water this soil will 
hold in this condition is wonderful. 
After the heavy spring rains, if one 
walks over the plantation it seems like 
walking over a yielding peat, or a bog. 

WATERING POTTED STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

I shall adopt a new method of wa- 
tering potted strawberry plants. As 
many of my readers know the smaller 
flower pots are sunken in the ground 
and filled with rich earth over which 
strawberry runners are trained and the 
nodes made to strike root in them. In 
wet weather the roots strike very 
quickly, but if the surface is dry it 
hinders the growth. I purpose taking 
crocks and thrusting a piece of shingle 
downward through them so as to near- 
ly fill the hole in the bottom of the pot; 
this bit of shingle will project an inch 
below, and this I shall stick into the 
pot containing the plant. The stick will 
permit of enough leakage so that the 
pot will be two or three hours in part- 
ing with water with which it may be 
filled. This water may carry a slight 
percentage of ammonia for fertilizing 
purposes. ‘With a pail of water and a 
long dipper, the water may be placed 
very rapidly and the work of watering 
will be done just at night, and I think 
will prove very satisfactory and should 
the weather be dry, I should gain at 
least a week in time. 

BEDDING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Some growers are now practicing the 
autumn bedding of plants for spring 
setting. If one is growing berries en- 
tirely by the hill system some arrange- 
ment must be made for plants. If you 
only grow for home use (that is plants) 
you will need only as many as your 
annual planting calls for, or about as 
many plants as you have hills. Now 
the method is this: About August 1 
let a runner start from each hill, and 
see that it takes root, cutting the end 
beyond the node so no more will root. 
When the runner has made roots of 
two inches in length, move it to a pre- 
pared piece of ground, setting the 
plants about four inches apart. Shade 
temporarily, and water as needed until 
a good starting growth is secured, The 
bed may be located near water so that 
watering will not cost much, and the 
plants being all together the care is re- 
duced to a minimum, When freezing 
weather comes the bed is _ heavily 
mulched and the plants pass the win- 
ter in a perfectly protected position. 
Such plants are twice as strong as lay- 
ers allowed to remain in a_ thick 
matted row, and the labor of moving 
and setting in the spring is a work of 
pleasure, as there are no runners to 
cut, and the plants being heavily root- 
ed grow without coaxing. More than 
all the rest the bearing rows are not 
trampled when the ground is sodden 
with spring rains. ‘Whether it would 
pay to do this for plants to sell must 
be determined by circumstances. A 
buyer could well afford to pay for the 
extra trouble, say a dollar per thou- 
sand, the plants being that much bet- 
ter. The grower would also save time 
in digging and trimming, which is im- 
portant in the spring. 

L. B. PIERCE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PLENTY OF BASKETS. 





It is a luxury to have plenty of bas- 
kets for garden work, and to have 
them in a handy place for the ten 
minutes or so one can spend among the 


flowers. A weeding basket is invalu- 
able. Keep the trowel and weeder in 
it, and always take it along when you 
go out into the back yard. There nev- 
er will be a time but a weed will be 
found, or stones, or rubbish that can 
be taken up at once, and the beds will 
have always a neat appearance; 
whereas, without the basket, one is 
apt to say, “When I come again I must 
bring a trowel and yank up the clover, 


week or so, and behold! there are half 
a dozen weeds in possession, and more 
time taken to get rid of them. An- 
other basket ought to hold things for 
vines, that are like ungoverned, troub- 
lesome children if left alone. Scis- 
sors, string, narrow strips from old 
kid gloves, double-headed tacks and 
small hammer.. The scissors are use- 
ful to cut the flowers. Generally these 
are broken off because the scissors are 
upstairs, or can’t be found, and the 
plant looks untidy, if not broken down 
entirely. If a pair are kept for garden 
use exclusively and always put in 
some handy place, much time and fret- 
fulness will be saved. It is well, also, 
to have a clean basket to put the flow- 
ers in, cut from the stalks. A well 
cared for hanging basket is a beautiful 
thing. The trouble is we are so apt 
to forget to water it, and the hot sun 
beating on the sides soon dries it out, 
and then it is finished. One full of 
Nasturtiums hanging over the sides is 
a delightful accompaniment to a ham- 
mock on a piazza. The scent of these 
is pleasant, especially as one swings 
gently to and fro, with a good book in 
hand. Some cool day, taking the chil- 
dren and dog along, go off with a bas- 
ket apiece, and fill them from fields, or 
roads, with rich soil. This put away in 
cellar, or woodhouse, is very handy 
when the bulbs come in the fall, or 
when a slip is to be potted. Stow 
away all the emptied peach, or grape 
baskets, if for no other reason than to 


help in the garden work. 
ANNA LYMAN. 





TEACHING HORTICULTURE. 





L. R. Taft, Professor of Horticulture 
at the Agricultural College, in a re- 
cent issue of the M. A. C. Record de- 
scribes the methods pursued in teach- 
ing horticulture in his department. 
Those who have any acquaintance with 
the work of the professor, and his thor- 
oughly practical methods, will be in- 
=<" in what he says on this sub- 
ect; < 
As the agricultural course is now ar- 
ranged the instruction in horticulture 
does not begin until the third term of 
the sophomore year, after the students 
have had elementary instruction in 
botany, chemistry, physics and ento- 
mology, as well as in the methods and 
effects of tillage and other agricultural 
operations that are equally applicable 
to horticulture, so that the ground 
work has already been prepared and 
the entire time can be devoted to 
purely horticultural methods. 

The first six weeks are devoted to 
vegetable gardening, and so far as the 
time permits all of the leading crops 
are treated from the standpoint both 
of the market gardener and the home 
consumer. This, of course, includes in- 
struction in the uses and care of cold 
frames, hotbeds and vegetable forcing 
houses, as well as the location, soil, 
manures and fertilizers, implements 
and tools best adapted to each crop, 
and the methods of planting, caring 
for, harvesting, preserving and mar- 
keting them. Some attention is also 
paid to the nature and the application 
of the remedies for the various insects 
and diseases that attack the crops of 
the vegetable garden. 

The subject of landscape gardening 
is taught in a similar manner during 
the last half of the spring term of this 
year. The instruction includes a dis- 
cussion of the characteristics and _ his- 
tory of the various styles of gardening 
and of the principles upon which they 
depend. ‘ 

Considerable attention is paid to the 
arrangement of grounds of different 
sizes, from small town lots to those 
about a farm home or more preten- 
tious country residence, as well as of 
school grounds, cemeteries and small 
parks. Such topics as the slope of the 
grounds, the methods of grading, the 
making of a lawn by seeding and sod- 
ding, the location and construction of 
walks and drives, and the arrange- 
ment of the trees, shrubs and flower 
beds, receive attention. A study is also 
made of the more common trees, 
shrubs, vines and bedding plants, and 
their adaptation. 

The fall term is devoted to a con- 
sideration of pomology or fruit culture. 
Each of the fruits in turn is consid- 
ered, such points as its origin, method 
of propagation, soil and location, dis- 
tance and method of planting, and its 
general care in the orchard, including 
pruning, cultivating and cropping, har- 
vesting and spraying for insects and 
diseases being discussed. 

During the above terms, which cover 
most of the growing season, the stu- 
dents are occupied for two and one- 


lines, in becoming proficient in the 
different operations, or in studying the 
development of the crops or the char- 
acteristics of the leading varieties. 

During the last five terms of the 
course each student must elect either 
agriculture or horticulture as one of 
the studies pursued. In horticulture, 
the election may be along lines relat- 
ing to either of the three topics men- 
tioned above, in which case the in- 
struction will extend and elaborate 
that given in the required course, or 
floriculture may be studied both in the 
class room and conservatory. 

The department is well equipped for 
giving instruction in all of the above 
lines. The vegetable garden contains 
all the common and many new sorts, 
and it is supplied with nearly all kinds 
of garden implements and apparatus. 
The orchards and small fruit planta- 
tions are also very complete and afford 
excellent opportunities for illustration 
and for practical orchard work. 

The range of conservatories, propa- 
gating and forcing houses are adapted 
to the growing of all the leading crops 
of the florist, and are not only them- 
selves good examples of greenhouse 
architecture, but they supply the means 
for practical work in floriculture. The 
grounds also afford opportunity for 
practical work in landscape gardening, 
and serve for the illustration of that 
subject. 

Students who take the required work 
in horticulture and then supplement 
it by electing along some one line dur- 
ing the remainder of the course, can, 
by making good use of the opportuni- 
ties offered, secure such a training 
that they will be fitted to successfully 
engage in it as a life calling, always 
provided they have a taste for the 
work, and have the business and other 
qualities without which they could not 
hope to succeed in any vocation. 





VEGETABLES AND FRUITS IN 
INDIA. 





The natives of India are vegetarians. 
They have for centuries cultivated 
vegetables, yet it is only recently that, 
under English supervision, the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables has been brought 
to a high condition. The result is that 
beans, peas, beets, onions, cabbage, let- 
tuce, and many other specimens of 
vegetable growth are provided in great 
quantities, and are sold very cheap. 
The muskmelon grows to perfection 
on the sandy river beds, during the 
dry season, when the river is low. 
Oranges, bananas, custard-apples, 
guavas, pomegranates, leeches, pepee- 
tas, limes, lemons, dates, figs, cocoa- 
nuts and mangoes grow to great perfec- 
tion. All these fruits, with the excep- 
tion of the grafted mangoes, are very 
cheap. I have bought two dozen banan- 
as for two cents, and oranges are 
rarely more than four cents a dozen. 
The mangoe season is short, lasting 
only about two months. The fruit is 
considered by many to be the most de- 
licious known to man. The mangoe is 
about the size of a Bartlett pear. It has 
a smooth, tough, green or yellow skin. 
It is eaten best with a spoon. Its taste 
is difficult to describe, but by imagin- 
ing, if possible,a mixture of equal parts 
of a perfectly ripe Bartlett pear, Craw- 
ford peach and a King apple reduced 
to a firm, juicy pulp, one might gain 
some faint conception of this really 
superb fruit.—Vicks Magazine for Au- 
gust. 





TRELLISING TOMATOES. 


When we grow tomatoes for market 
at ordinary prices we must economize 
in cost of production in every way 
possible, and trellising the plants 
would be out of the question, but when 
it comes to the home garden I regu- 
larly every season trellis at least a few 
plants, as they can be made a great 
ornamental feature of the grounds. A 
tomato plant ladened with its glossy, 
high-colored fruit is a pretty object any- 
way, and a row of them, well held up, 
trimmed and tied, is really “a sight.” 
One of the easiest ways of supporting a 
tomato plant for such effect (and this 
is my favorite way) is to simply stake 
it, and keep it trimmed to a single 
stalk. The stake may consist of a plain 
bean-pole, seven or eight feet high, or 
of a sawed stick, say two inches square 
and eight feet long. Be sure to set these 
stakes in a straight line, and all uni- 
formly perpendicular, or, perhaps, 
slightly leaning. Then trim the plants 
to one or two stalks, uniformly. Keep 
all branches nipped off. Tie the stalks 
and especially the fruit clusters, with 
soft string, as for instance, strips of 
muslin, calico, or the like, and see what 








half hours each afternoon in practical 








or dandelion, and we leave them for a 


work along the various horticultural 





an ornament this “tomato patch” will 
be to your garden.—T. Grenier, 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Those who are annoyed with ants 
on their lawns can get rid of the pests 
by taking a sharp stick and making 
holes in or near the ant hills, and pour- 
ing into them about two tablespoons- 
ful of bisulphide of carbon, pressing 
the soil over the hole at once to pre- 
vent its evaporation. The fumes of the 
bisulphide will penetrate the soil and 
kill every insect. 

The most satisfactory fertilizer for 
all kinds of flowers, that I have used, 
says a writer in Vick’s Magazine, is 
thoroughly decomposed stable manure. 
But chemical fertilizers may be used 
twa or three years in succession, in the 
culture of annuals, with good results. 
The best plan of fertilizing the flower 
bed I have tried, is to spade in a fair 
amount of manure, then sprinkle on the 
surface a good, plain superphosphate 
till the soil shows well dusted with it, 
rake and level the surface and sow the 
seeds. 

An Ontario correspondent of the Ru- 
ral New Yorker, discussing the advan- 
tages of deep or shallow boxes for 
berries, says: With many years of ex- 
perience, I am convinced that the shal- 
low box is the best. There is less 
weight of fruit to crush that in the 
bottom of the basket. I also think that 
the crates should not have too much 
ventilation. I find that those kept with 
slight ventilation always come out bet- 
ter than those packed in very open 
crates. The open crate will not keep 
the fruit as clean, and admits of too 
rapid a change of temperature. While 
the crates are packed in a car, there is 
but little difference whether they are 
open or quite close, as but little air 
can get at them. When an open crate is 
removed from the car in which it has 
been shipped, the fruit it contains is 
exposed to such rapid changes, that 
much of it is often injured from this 
cause, 


As berries come on the market there 
is a tendency for customers to wait for 
lower prices. Usually they are not de- 
ceived. The berries do get cheaper, 
but this does not always mean true 
economy to the purchaser. The first 
strawberries often bring a fancy price, 
but by the time raspberries are ready 
the market has become steady. The 
first berries bring a little better price 
than those later, but are really worth 
more for canning. Our customers who 
have considered the matter very care- 
fully recognize this, and buy the first 
picking, which they consider’ the 
cheapest, though the market price may 
be somewhat higher. 

At a large gathering at Hamilton, 
Ont., of fruit growers of Western On- 
tario, held for the purpose of discussing 
the San Jose scale, Prof. Craig and 
Prof. Panton laid before the meeting 
the results of their inspection of the 
Niagara orchards. A unanimous reso- 
lution was passed calling upon the gov- 
ernment to appoint a regular inspector 
of Ontario orchards and the inspection 
of all nursery stock coming into the 
country from the United States, As the 
remedy for the disease is the uprooting 
and the burning of infected trees, 
the meeting considered that the gov- 
ernment should recompense the farmer 
losing his stock. 

Birch is growing scarce, and com- 
manding higher prices in Europe this 
year than in former years. In Scandi- 
navia the birch forests have been prac- 
tically worked out. There remains in 
the inland lake districts of Finland 
some large tracts of birch forests, but 
the trees there do not attain a height 
of over 25 feet. Great Britain is the 
principal market for birch, although 
some of it finds its way to the north 
of France. It is said there is un- 
known birch forest wealth in Russia, 
which has not yet been developed or 
made available to consuming markets. 
The birch forests of England are 
growing more and more valuable each 
year, by reason of this foreign de- 
mand. In this State birch is being 
used very extensively by our manu- 
facturers of furniture, and for inside 
work in residences. It has a fine 
grain, takes a beautiful polish, and 
furniture made from it is selling as 
Well as that made from the best quar- 
tered oak. It might be a wise policy 
in cutting out the larger timber to 
avoid injuring as much as possible the 
young trees and saplings. They will 
be more valuable 20 years hence. 
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For The Michigan Farmer, 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 








E. L. M., Homer, Mich., wants to 
know what ails her ducks? She says 
some stop eating and dump around, 
and in a day or two die. Others eat 
well, but cannot control themselves, 
and they linger along for a few days 


and die. She also says she feeds corn 
and oats ground with the hulls in equal 
parts, plenty of potatoes, curd, etc. 
Corn and oats are good for horse and 
cattle food, but we are surprised to 
hear that it is fed to ducks, as the 
hulls are sure to kill every duck that 
eats them; and it is also surprising to 
learn that any of E. L. M.’s ducks are 
alive. Stop feeding the corn and oats 
and feed wheat bran and middlings, 
cooked or scalded with hot water; also 
put half a teacupful of sand into four 
quarts of their feed twice a week. Do 
not feed any more raw feed of any 
kind until your ducks are six or eight 
weeks old, and you will not have any 
more trouble with them. 

I will give a few hints on how to 
take care of fowls and if followed will 
be of great value to every one. 

Exercise is the best tonic. 

Never feed sour or tainted food. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

High perches cause bumble foot. 

Clean up the droppings every day. 

Kerosene the roosts once a week to 
kill lice. 

Burn a pound of sulphur in fowl 
house once a month to disinfect. 

The moment sickness is noticed re- 
move the sick fowl from the well at 
once. 

The majority of cases of cholera are 
nothing more than indigestion and 
lice. 

Quinine dissolved in water is an ex- 
cellent work for swelled head in roup. 

Keep a piece of asafoetida in the 
drinking water as a preventative of 
gapes. 

An ointment made of equal parts of 
kerosene and lard will remove scale 
from chickens’ legs. 

For lice rub the chicken’s head with 
a sponge wet with kerosene. 

A tablespoonful of kerosene in the 
drinking water is good for cold in the 
head. 

If the people were as generally in- 
structed in prevention as they are in 
treatment of diseases, there would be 
no need of disease. This applies to poul- 
try as well as the human family. 

Cc. L. HOGUE. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 


HOW SHE SUCCEEDS. 





It makes me tired to read of many 
ways I find in The Farmer of rais- 
ing poultry. I do not deem it prudent 
for one to wear their lives away in 


vexation of spirit and hard labor. For 
upwards of thirty years I have suc- 
ceeded each year in raising from 500. to 
1,000 head of poultry for the market, 
and found the work very pleasant and 
not interfering with other duties or 
recreations. 

In the first place my hennery con- 
sists of an old dwelling house 18x24 
feet, will sheeted, clapboarded, lathed 
and plastered, consequently it is warm, 
with plenty of windows to make it 
light. There is a partition running 
through the center of both the upper 
and lower rooms. One for a roost, the 
other for feed and water, dust bath, 
sand, etc. The old hens are free to 
stroll on the farm, and lay where 
they choose. One of the upper rooms 
I use for setting. I make them a good 
nest, filled with eggs and shut the set- 
ting hen in there. She will readily ac- 
custom herself to her new quarters. 
When they hatch I put them in the 
adjoining room with as many little 
chicks as they can mother, taking the 
other hens down stairs that they may 
lay again. 

I have a dining room or box with 
slats nailed across for the little chicks 
to feed in, and give them while young 
wheat ground in the coffee mill as a 
general feed. Of course, they need a 
change occasionally, which your sur- 
roundings might suggest—perhaps 
crumbs from the table, a little cornmeal 
dry, etc. Do not feed them soft feed 
for it will kill them. Dust them with in- 
sect powder, and the rooms spray with 
kerosene, carbolic acid, and copperas— 
a teaspoonful of carbolic acid to a pail 
of water—putting in what kerosene and 


‘ copperas you think proper. Also use 


lime freely after cleaning the hennery, 





which should be done once a week. 

I have a six-gallon churn with a hole 
as large as a dollar piece in the bot- 
tom. This I place over a large milk 
pan on some broken bricks, and fill it 
mornings with corn, sand and wheat. 
It will run through, filling the pan, 
giving them plenty of clean feed and 
sand. I have a small yard for them to 
run out in when the weather is suit- 
able, and as soon as the chicks are 
half grown turn them out with the old 
hens. I do not allow my chicks to have 
a mother after they are six weeks old, 
but take them to the feed room below, 
and turn their mothers out. If you 
rise at 4 o’clock you will have ample 
time to care for your poultry and pre- 
pare your breakfast by 6 o’clock, ex- 
cepting one day in the week, which 
might occupy most of the forenoon. 
When you gather the eggs you will 
know if there are hens to set, and it 
will only take a few minutes to carry 
them to the setting room. I do not like 
incubators, and 50 hens, if properly 
managed, are sufficient to raise 1,006 
chicks. Do not fail in placing before 
them plenty of water well colored with 
extract of logwood and you will not 
be troubled with cholera. I prefe1 
Plymouth Rocks. 


Lenawee Co., Mich. MRS. WM. SECOR. 
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For The Michigan Farmer, 


POULTRY COMMENTS. 





Ina recent issue of the Orange Judd 
Farmer, the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist, a correspond- 
ent takes the position that the old 
hens are what are wanted for egg pro- 
ducers and gives her experience with 
a flock of thirty-five not one of which 
is less than ten years old. She be- 
lieves that she is not wrong in affirm- 
ing that each and every one is paying 
well for her board and lodging. 

This state of affairs is quite con- 
trary to the common opinion as held 
by the average poultryman that the old 
hen is of little use after the second or 
third year for egg production. Yet here 
is some one who finds that old hens 
bring good returns even until they are 
ten years of age. This case is a radical 
exception to the general rule. Men who 
make a practice of keeping poultry 
for eggs do not keep fowls to anything 
like this age. Ordinarily, when a hen 
has passed her second season, she is 
considered as having passed her period 
of usefulness and is sent to the butcher. 
Whether or not this is right or wrong, 
it is what is practiced by the major- 
ity of the practical egg producers. 

We will have some hens in our yard 
this next season which will be four 
years old. But they will be kept for 
breeding purposes only without any re- 
gard to market egg producers. 

* * & 


Give the poultry a free access to the 
barn yard. They will find much there 
which they can readily convert to their 
purpose. The amount of scratching 
that they will do, tends to mix the ma- 
nure heap in a more thorough manner 
and the results will be far better than 
otherwise. It may even pay to scatter 
grain about the manure heap for the 
sake of having it thoroughly scratched 
about and mixed. 

* * ok 


A soil that is sandy, dry and moder- 
ately rolling is the best for poultry. 
If the ground is porous with good nat- 
ural drainage, frequent showers will 
cleanse the soil and aid very materially 
in putting surroundings in a habitable 
condition. That the soil is an impor- 
tant factor in success is evidenced by 
the fact that all of the large poultry 
ranches of the eastern states are for 
the most part situated on a sandy- 


gravel soil. 
* * * 


Judging from present indications, 
Michigan is going to have her usual 
quota of poultry shows the coming win- 
ter. At this writing fanciers have an- 
nounced the intention of holding ex- 
hibitions at Detroit, Lansing, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Northill and Sturgis, 
besides there are three or four other 
places that are as yet undecided. The 
first named will be held by the State 
Association and will be naturally ex- 
pected to take the lead as in all prob- 
abilities it will. As each expect to have 
not less than a thousand entries, it can 
be expected that poultry and the fancy 
will boom. 

While it is good to see so many asso- 
ciations in the field as a token of in- 
terest in the thoroughbred fowl, still 
we wish that all might be harmonized 
under one name and make one grand 
association with fifteen hundred or two 
thousand entries, Such a show, which 


is very common in the eastern states, 
would be far more satisfactory than 
what we have at the present time. 

At present, it is customary for an 
association to sail out with main sheet 
in the wind and colors fiying and then 
—smash. We have been informed that 
the present State Association is the 
only one that has ever weathered the 
third season, many not even surviv- 
ing the first or second year. This is not 
right. Why can’t all pull together? 


* * #8 


We hope the time will come when 
eggs will be sold by weight. To sell 
eggs by the dozen is not business-like. 
It is not right that eggs from the Min- 
orca or Black Spanish which have been 
known to go five to the pound should 
sell at the same price as Bantam eggs 
that will require twenty or twenty-five 
to weigh a pound. The egg collector, 
who comes to our door, takes a mam- 
moth Brahma egg or a minute Bantam 
with equal grace. When one sells by 
the dozen “everything goes.” At pres- 
ent, and so long as eggs are sold by 
the dozen, the breeds that lay medium- 
sized eggs are the best for the poultry 
man who intends to make a business 
of selling eggs to market. It takes less 
feed to produce a small egg than a 
large one. This will be true unless one 
intends to produce a specialty market 
egg. 

* * * 

So far as practicable, the writer is 
a thorough believer in always pur- 
chasing of the local dealers in prefer- 
ence to sending away at a distance for 
articles. This is a good rule to follow, 
still like others it has its exceptions. 
An exception came under our notice 
recently. A local dealer noting the in- 
creasing demand for crushed sea shells 
for poultry has placed some on the 
local market at the very generous 
figure of three dollars per hundred 
weight. Considering that we have pur- 
chased the same quality of shells at 
sixty cents per hundred weight and 
can doubtless do so again, the exceed- 
ing generosity of this figure is self- 
evident. The prospective purchaser of 
shells should not allow himself to be 
“took in” by such prices. Shells are 
valuable; but we question if they are 
worth to any person three dollars per 
hundred pounds when the same amount 
can be purchased by a fifth of the 
price or even less. 


Shiawassee Co., Mich. C, P. REYNOLDS. 








When writing to duane please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 





Be beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusive- 
ly. High scoring, thoroughbred ent Pitkin 
and Conger — Cockerels, $2 to $2.50. m gs $l 
per 16. . M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


WANTED TO CORRESPOND withparigs that con 
TURTLES in large quantities. Address H. B 
FEARNEY, 42 Exchange Block, Providence, R. I. 











THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis & al & all points West, 


Home-seekers and SS ee tourists, — 
TLER, D. F. & 
9 Fort St., Paar poet Butlding y 


Detroit,Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 
(Formerly Detroit, Lansing & Northern.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 








Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 





A.M. P. M. P.M 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids..... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville..............006 8:00 1:10 6:1 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. - 8:00 1:10 .. 
POCORN cc ccccccccccccccccces - 8:00 
PR aac cin cccdaccscgsedeceretes 8:00 1:10 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars On all trains. 
Cit ie and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
*Phone 


y 
Detroit. 
BLAINE GAVETT, — Pass’r. Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 

GEO. DEHAVEN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 
ward Ave. Telephone 39. 





EAST VIA PORT HURON. 


Mt.Clemens,Pt.Huron & North | ¢ 
Toronto, Montreal & Portland | ¢ 
Mt.Clemens.Pt.Huron & North 
| Montreal, New York, ete. * 

St.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 
Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 
Mt. Clemens.......... t 


Lve. 
e7: 55 am 














EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





Toronto,Buffalo and New York 
London and Int. Stations...... 
London and Int. Stations...... 


*12:00m 
t 6:40pm 











DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 





Saginaw,G.Haven& Milwaukee 
G.Rapids, G. Haven & Chicago 
Saginaw,G.Rapids & Milwauke 











Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | t 
Lansing. Battle Creek: & Chica. | * 


210 
105 
Daily eneeys Sunday *Daily. Wantey only, 
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THH OUTLOOK FOR APPLES. 


Lawrence & Co., of Boston, under date 
of July 3ist, send us a review of the pres- 
ent condition of the apple crop, and the 
future prospects of the market: 


We now enclose you our annual letter 
regarding the coming season’s apple crop. 
The only sections of which we can learn 
where there will be surplus crops are 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Virginia and 
Canada. In the other apple sections of 
the country there are only fair crops, 
which will about equal the local demand. 
New York and New England will prob- 
ably be obliged to call on other sections 
for their supplies before the season is 
over. New England and New York state 
will export some apples this season, as 
there are a large number of growers and 
operators who always make this disposi- 
tion of their apples; their brands have 
become well known in the foreign mar- 
kets, and they can obtain better results 
there than at home. 

Messrs, D. Crossley & Sons, of Liver- 
pool, London and Glasgow, after a care- 
ful study of the situation on the conti- 
nent and in England, report a fair crop 
in these countries; but in face of the fact 
that there will be only a limited quan- 
tity exported from this side, they rcport 
the prospects as favorable, and during 
the winter months the English mark2ts 
must depend wholly upon American ap- 
ples for their supply. 

Nova Scotia will have an under aver- 
age crop of apples, and most of these 
will be sent to the foreign markets. 
There will be an excellent opening this 
seasga for apples from Missouri, lowa 
and Virginia in the Boston, and also in 
the foreign markets. 

We look forward to a very favorable 
geason, both in the export and home 
trade. As far as we can learn, the qual- 
ity will be good in nearly ali sections, 
and this will help prices. We believe that 
prices during the coming season will rule 
better than for some seasons past, al- 
though the exceedingly low prices of last 
year will have a tendency to keep values 
down. The season just passed was one 
of valuable experience, and important 
also from the fact that new markets for 
our apples were opened, and these mar- 
kets from now on will be an important 
factor in the apple trade, especiaily tne 
exporting. We speak especially of the 
German and Dutch markets, to which 
large quantities were shipped direct dur- 
ing the past season. So far superior are 
our apples to their native fruit that the 
largest German receiver of american ap- 
ples (whom we have the pleasure of rep- 
resenting) when here a short time ago 
emphasized the fact that from now on 
the German and Dutch trade would de- 
pend wholly upon our apples when they 
could obtain them. 

Although the outlook is favorable, we 
must impress upon the shippers the im- 
portance of operating conservatively. 
The packing and sorting cannot be too 
carefully attended to. 

Liverpool prices at present: 
ples, $2 to $2.50 box (100 lbs.). 

Boston prices at present: 
apples, $2 to $2.50 per bbl. 

Duration of voyage from Boston to 
Liverpool, six to eleven days. Steamers 
from Boston fitted with ventilator and 
special apple space. We quote ocean rate, 
Boston to Liverpool, for September, 3744c 
per bbl. . 


Lisbon ap- 


Good sour 





$3.50 Excursion to Niagara Falls via the 
Grand Trunk Railway System. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System will give a 
grand excursion to Niagara Falls on Thursday, 
August 12th, special train to leave Detroit at 12 
o'clock noon. The rate from Detroit for this 
excursion will be $3.50 for the round trip, and pro- 
portionately low rates will be made from all 
points in Michigan and tickets will be valid to 
return up to and including August 16th, 1897. 
Everybody should wait for this excursion. For 
full information apply to C. H. Hunter, City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, or Ben Fletcher, 
Le sg Passenger Agent, 84 Woodward Ave., 

etroit. 





Another Excursion to Grand Rapids. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System (D. & M. Div.) 
will give another of their popular excursions to 
Grand Rapids on Sunday, Aug. 8th, at the very 
low rate of $1.85, for the round trip from Detroit 
and of course proportionately low rates from all 
oints on the D. & M. Div. Train will leave 
srush Street depot at 7 a. m., Gratiot Ave. 7:07 a. 
m. and Milwaukee Junction 7:15a. m. Don’t for- 
get the rate is only 31.85, Detroit to Grand Rapids 
and return. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Corn Harvesters 


wi cut your corn qui , better and cheaper than it 
can be done by or with any other machine, 
not excepting a self-binder. 
Adjustable ail over Absolutely 
: — Saves its 
it many times 
Each. Season, 








Write for Oata- 

logue and prices 

to-day. We want to sell one in your 

neighborhood. The Foos Mfg Co. Springfield, 0. 


workine HAY PRESS 


Will turn out from 4 to 6 tons more per day 
than any press made. 12 to 16 tons per 
day is the ACTUAL CAPACITY of the 





Write for catalog. & price list. 
SANDWICH MFG.CO, 130 Main St. Sanawich, Ill.? 
to solicit business for the 


AGENTS WANTE State Mutual Cycione 
Insurance Co. Only reliable ies who will 
devote a considerable part of their time to the busi- 
ness wanted. with references to the Secre- 
tary, Lapeer, ch, 








Potash. 


An absolute necessity for every crop. 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


““SUCCESS CILT EDCE”’ 


POTATO DIGGER. 


GUARANTEED a 
Perfect Digger; () 


We mean just what we say. 


FIRST Digger in each place 
at greatly reduced price. 


Don’t delay and 
miss this 
special price 
for a perfect 
Potato Digger, 


OUR “SUCCESS JR. 
IMPROVED” 


we guarantee the best 
low priced Digger on the 
market. 


Agents Wanted. 
D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 803, York, Pa. 


E YOU STUMPS TOGET RID OF? 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 








pei. HERCULES POWDER 37 


UL DO IT SAFELY, SURELY,AND CHEAPLY. 3%, 


Bezl ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT YOU OFF WITH 
SOME UNKNOWN GRAND, SEND TO 


mr) THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY- 
Chicago. Ill., and Pittsburgh. Pa. 


na) oe 





Welraicr 
Bae tnt 


= RSE eR te ee ee 


STP errpa, 5 = a 
aerial eel 
CSE IDE AR A 


STEEL FRAM 
GRAIN DRILL 
“Well Sown is Half Grown.”’ 





In buying a Drill you should seek 
that one which 


HAS A 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribu- 
tion of seed; one with 


/High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be light: 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
having a Lifter Bar that will 
RAISE THE HOES EASILY; 
a rachet device which will 
eed from either wheel so that 


All ground maybe sown in turning either way. 


Allthese good qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE 

DRILLS. Write for catalogue and circulars which fully 

describes them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYE 

RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &¢. 

64 CO 4 CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
s BRANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANURE 
SPREADER 


P. P. MAST 


a= KEMPS 


GEHL. | 16 YEARS ON MARKET, Sprosds any kind 








anure in any 

IMPROVED FOR '97. | Sifdoes it better 

an itcan be done 

by hand. Anideal machine for top dressing 

grain, pastures and meadows. It fines the 

manure as it spreadsit and makesit easily avail- 

able for plant food. Sent to any party who 

aa: nishes satisfactory references or responsible 

Sui Ses ee commercial oe. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 
CEM and oldest manufacturers of Manure Spreaders in the world .—___ 


ri 
KEMP & BURPEE MFC. COMPANY, Box 35, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
suftable for drilling for water, 


WELL DRILLING SUGCESS 52 saara = L 
Wehave a new spudding an E msn To aE dizoo tien. 


if in the onerationStar Drilling Machines 
They will drill to any depth, through any 
\es and always produce a strong liv- 
ing well. We make them in 9 sizes, 
eee wereciated wary awe | HEEBNERS'terer treaa HORSE POWER 
AP FEC ve With SPEED REGULATOR. 
For 1, 2 and 3 Horses. ee 5 











as or 








SECOND-HAND Materia 

Such as Iron Roofing, Smooth 

Wi Pipes, Pig and Sheep troughs, 

Nails, ugh, and second. 

UOeUE THER. Write OR1OAGO HOUSE- WRECKING 

0O.. W. &th and Iron Streets. omiagd, ILLs. nsilage and Dry Fodder Cut- 
‘hreshers and Cleaners, 








When writing to advertisers please 





with 5 80 rs 
Corn Shell Oe & Circular Saw rn 
mention the Michigan Farmer, i Hii Oca & 803 S, Lansdale, Pa., U. x 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
ton the Michigan Farmer. 


World’s Fair 
Medal_ 4” 


DOWDEN 
PoTATO Diggers 


Warranted to do all we represent them to do, 
Price reduced. Write for catalogue. 


DOWDEN MFC. CoO., 
Lock Box No. 24, Prairie City, lowa, 








- 


y \/ 
| Q\ b, Staggered Oval Spokes, 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. rrex. 


‘ q ~ \ | 
i \ ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, i. 


CLIPPER GRAIN & SEED CLEANERS. 


y The best, cheapest and most 
durable cleaner made. Will 
clean perfectly all kinds of 
grain and seed. Write for cir- 
cular, also price list of Crimson 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Red Clover, 

Alena a¥ Timothy, Dwarf Essex Ra 
eS oe Hairy Vetches, 
- Beal White Rye, Turnip Seed, ete. 
THE ‘HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O. 








SLES ENINE Lest 


at half the cost of 
operation. 
13 years’ expe- 
rience does it. 
OLDS & SON, 
Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich., 
Makers of the 
engine that 
built a 10,000 sq. 
ft. addition last 
year. 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 





hy Power Leverage 64 to 1 STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St.,Quincy,{Il. 





WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER. 
Steel Landside Double Board Plow, 
hard as glass 

16-in.,89. 


Sulky 

Plows, $25, 

Riding 

Gang Plows, 835. = 

3-in. Wagon, 839. 2 = Ngee gual 

1000 otherarticles. i me Plow, $1.50 

Catalogue free. ca, = extra 
HAPGOOD PLOW CO., Box 506 Alton, IIL 


AGENTS, S853 fuscce 


Our Automatic 


Carpet Stretcher & Tacker 


sells itself. All you need do is to show it. 
Works on entirely new principle. Operator 
stands and is drawn with carpet. 
carpet and tack two thicknesses. 
smash fingers or wear out knees. 
times as fast as the old way. 
Special prices on sample to agents, 
XPRESS PREPAID. Start in now as 
;, Season is close nt hand, We handle 
. SIALTIE: i 





me “ terms to agents. 
Goddard & Allen Co.*}7¢ State St. BELOIT, WIS. 










































































that quite a number of your agent's sales here this 
— are due to the satisfaction which this fence 
as given me.” F. E. DAWLEY. 
(Director New York State Bureau Farmers Insti- 
tutes and proprietor of 13 acre turkey yard, Fayette- 
ville). Send for cut and particulars. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


y The Peerless Fence Co, 














YHURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Wire Fence and Gates. Have No. 

\§ 7 Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel 
Lock that locks line wire to picket. Can- 


and Terms to Agents. 
Manfg. Co., Box 425, Adrian, Mich. 





Full information how you can build 
a 10-bar fence with 6 heavy No. 


7 wire stays per rod with No. IC 
Ij line wires for 24 cents per rod. No 
uuu 11 line wires 21 cents, etc. No ma- 


chine or patent rights for sale. 
© OF patent BUON & O0., Weston, Mich. 


eee ee oe 





